





























“ ptud let me tell YOU, Dearie - Come November 
(2th os uot GOLUG be ANY Picnic. 7 hear 
7b those Pcllows are Getting “Sher Hunting 
Licenses Early This Year. 
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THE COVER 


On this month’s cover, Florida Wild- 
life calls attention to the advanced 
archery hunts that are being held in 
the Ocala Wildlife Management 
Area and Eglin Air Force Reserva- 
tion prior to the regular hunting sea- 
son. The Ocala Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area archery hunt is open from 
October 10th through October 25th, 
hunting permitted every day, while 
the Eglin Air Force Reservation arch- 
ery hunt is open from October 31st 
through November 8th, hunting per- 
mitted every day. Both hunts require 
a special archery hunt permit cost- 
ing $5.00. Guns, pistols, and other 
firearms will not be permitted in the 
hunt areas during the advanced 
hunts. No dogs are allowed in the 
hunt areas at this time. 

Legal game in the Ocala hunt 
consists of two buck deer with one 
or more five-inch antlers, two bear 
or two panthers, and other unpro- 
tected wildlife. Legal game in the 
Eglin Air Force Reservation consists 
of two buck deer with one or more 
five-inch antlers and any other un- 
protected game. For more extensive 
information address inquiries to 
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: The Game and Fish Commission is very proud of its newly received trophy which 


reads ‘Fleet Safety Contest for State Owned Vehicles, Group D. 1953 Winner: 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission.” The commission operated between 220 
and 225 state owned cars last year, traveling a total of 4,748,997 miles, and 

during the year had only 20 accidents with no serious injuries or fatalities. 
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I just received your September issue of 
Florida Wildlife, and as an out of stater 
myself, having done a lot of successful fish- 
ing in Florida waters, both fresh and salt, I 
would like to let you know how much I 
enjoyed and appreciated your article, “Im- 
pressions of a Yankee Sportsman” by Erwin 
A. Bauer. I also noticed in your article, 
“Wildlife Moves Back Home” that your 
subscribers are scattered over the country, 
and that all of the 48 states are represented 
in your files, which to me seems pretty 
commendable for a magazine pertaining to 
a restricted locale. I’m sure that your other 
out of state subscribers were as interested 
in the Yankee Sportsman article as I was. 
I couldn’t help feeling, as I read this story, 
that it was pleasant to know that Florida 
had a sincere interest in the out of state 
sportsman. To me it seems that so many 
states have a rather selfish attitude of 
wanting to keep the game and fish within 
the state solely for their state residents, and 
somewhat resent outsiders infringing on 
their wildlife. It’s really nice to know that 
Florida on the other hand is so interested 
in the out of state sportsman that your 
magazine would even print this article 
slanted especially to appeal to us yankees 
and other out of state visitors. Slant a few 
more articles our way, and Ill bet you can 
boost your out of state circulation by a 
large percentage. 

Sincerely yours, 
DR ee GARTER: 
New York, N. Y. 

Thank you for your letter of approval, 
Dr. Carter. We were a little dubious as 
to whether or not we should utilize this 
space which could be devoted to what we 
thought would be of more interest to resi- 
dent hunters and fishermen, but we find 
that even our own Floridians enjoyed this 
article. It’s always nice to have someone 
pat you on the back now and then, and Mr. 
Bauer certainly did that. 


Enclosed please find check for two dol- 
lars ($2.00) covering one year’s subscription 
to FLORIDA WILDLIFE. Just received 
the September issue and noticed that our 
subscription has expired. Please do not fail 
to mail us the October issue. 

MRS. H. A. RUSSELL. 

P.S.—Oh, by the way, we are ex- 
Hoosiers, but have been coming to Florida 
for many years. Have been residents for 
three years, and thoroughly agree with your 
slogan “anywhere in Florida is better than 


anywhere else.” 
MRS. RUSSELL. 
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Jn Memoriam 


Little can be added to the thousands of words already 
written and spoken throughout Florida concerning the 
tragic and untimely death of the late Governor Dan 
McCarty. We can add no more here to the heartfelt 
tribute that people of every walk of life, in every 
section of the state that he loved so well, have already 
paid him. 


It is almost superfluous to say here again that the 
country, the state, and the vast program of conserva- 
tion have indeed lost a great son and a warm friend. 


It is not superfluous to say that Dan McCarty devoted 
his life to his state, and certainly he gave that life 
for his state. 


No more can any man do. 


May he rest in peace. 








wey “Ary 


In the September issue of Florida 
Wildlife, the story entitled “A Big 
time was had by Small,” gave you a 
full account of the activities at the 
Second Junior Conservation Camp 
and School, Camp Rotary, Auburn- 
dale Fla. But at the time that story 
was written the names of the Tour- 
naments and contest winners had 
not yet been received by Uncle 
Rufus. Just in case you read that 
story and wondered why your name 
wasn’t in it if you were one of the 
contest winners, that’s the reason, 
and we'll try to do a little better by 
you this month. 

In the second camp which met 
from August 9th to the 16th the 
Best Camper was Charles Hope, 
Brooksville; Most Co-operative 
Camper, David Cunningham, Paho- 
kee; Most Fish Caught, Skip Bogart, 
St. Petersburg; Largest Bass 
Caught, Skip Bogart, St. Peters- 
burg; Captain Cabin, David Cun- 
ningham, Pahokee; Cabin Inspec- 
tion, Cabin No. 6; Largest Bream 
Caught, Skip Bogart, St. Petersburg; 
Horseshoes Singles, Kenneth Young- 
blood, Miami; Horseshoes Doubles, 
Billy Clark, St. Petersburg, and 
Kenneth Youngblood, Miami; 
Checkers, Ray Harris, Tampa; 
Swimming Race-Group One (14 
and up), David Cunningham, Pa- 
hokee; Swimming Race-Group Two 
(Age 11, 12, 13), Charles Hope, 
Brooksville; Swimming Race-Group 
Three (Age 8, 9, 10), Charles Lucas, 
Wildwood; Diving Contest, Low 
Board, Billy Clark, St. Petersburg; 
Winning Softball Team, Variety 
Specials, Captain, Kenneth Young- 
blood, Miami; Fisherman’s Tall Tale 
Contest, Dusty Davis, Tampa; Best 
KP, David Cunningham, Pahokee; 
Camp Mascots, Tommy Bogart, St. 
Petersburg; Norman  Benserock, 
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Wildwood; Most Unusual Name, 
Kenneth Youngblood, Miami; Best 
Conservation Essays, David Cun- 
ningham, Pahokee, and Kenneth 
Youngblood, Miami. 

In the third camp of the summer 
which met from August 16th to the 


YOUNGSTER GETS BIG BASS—Gene Polk, 
11-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. H. E.. Polk 
of Lake Placid holds a 102 pound black 
bass he caught in Lake Huntley on live bait. 
Gene and his mother were fishing on the lake 
when he had the strike and landed it like a 
veteran angler. Last year at th same lake he 
caught a 634 pounder and a seven pounder. 





23rd, the Best Camper was, Pat Boy- 
er, Palmdale; Most Co-operative 
Camper, Frank Tiberi, Hialeah; 
Most Fish Caught, J. T. Smith, Wau- 
chula; Largest Bass Caught, Bruce 
Hinckley, Clearwater; Largest 
Bream Caught, J. T. Smith, Wau- 
chula; Cabin Inspection, Cabin No. 
6; Horseshoe Singles, Buddy Jones, 
Wauchula; Horseshoe Doubles, 
Larry Robinson, Titusville and 
Frank Puckett, Titusville; Checkers, 
Don Blum, Clearwater; Swimming 
Race-Group One (14 and up) Don 
Herndon, Wauchula; Swimming 
Race-Group Two (11, 12, 13) Pat 
Boyer, Wauchula; Swimming Race- 
Group Three (8, 9, 10) Ronnie 
Crown, Clearwater; Diving Con- 
test, Low Board, Bill Nall, Clewis- 
ton; Winning Softball Team, Mys- 
terious Clues, Captain, Buddy Jones, 
Wauchula; Best KP’s, Richard Die- 
fenderder, Hialeah; Camp Mascots, 
Robin Wickman, Clearwater, Fred- 
die Hosley, Clearwater; Most Un- 
usual Name, George Bonificino, 
Leesburg; Best Conservation Essays, 
Don Blum, Clearwater, Jimmy 
Jones, Naples, Frank Tiberi, Hia- 
leah, Don MHerndon, Wauchula, 
Charles Scruggs, Jr., Tampa. 

Uncle Rufus wants to take this 
opportunity to say congratulations 
to all these contest winners, and to 
say that if you didn’t win any of 
these tournaments, then practice up 
all this winter and when you come 
back to camp next year you can 
make a better showing. Also don’t 
forget that in any kind of contest, 
any time in your life, it’s not the 
winning that is so important, but the 
feeling of knowing when it’s over 
that you did your best and did it 
fairly and squarely. 





Herby Monat, 16-year-old fisherman from 
Sarasota caught this string recently on the 
Kissimmee River. All were over a pound with 
the large one going four pounds. 
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Top—Swamp Buggy King Robert L. Walker 

is presented trophy by Edgar G. Pierce, rep- 

resentative of National Pictures, Inc., who 
supervised the televising of races. 
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by TOMMY OWEN 


You have doubtless heard of “Na- 
tional Doughnut Week” or “National 
Garter Week”, but way down in Na- 
ples, Florida they have something 
unique in the way of a day oddity. 
“Annual Swamp Buggy Day” is the 
perplexing title and it is far from 
misleading. 

It has become quite an occasion, 
and has enjoyed enough success to 
influence the citizens to form a cor- 
poration July 29, 1953. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. Robert Murnan, and the 
other officers of the corporation have 
put their shoulders to the wheel in 
an effort to make the fifth anniver- 
sary, November 7, 1953, the biggest 
show of them all. It was originated 
by the Swamp Buggy owners to de- 
termine whether their machines 
would stand the strain of the hunt- 
ing season in the Florida Everglades, 
and that is the reason for the date 
being set just prior to the hunting 
season. 





Swamp BUGGY Day 


The day’s festivities begin with a 
Turkey Shoot at 7:00 a.m., followed 
by a parade at 10:00, dinner at the 
racing grounds at 12:00, races over 
the famous Mile of Mud track at 
1:30, and terminate with the Swamp 
Buggy Ball and crowning of the 
King and Queen at 9:00 p.m. 

First, the vehicle must have been 
stripped to the chassis aft of the 
cowling and rebuilt as a hunting ve- 
hicle with full seats, bed and gun 
boxes. The races are run in four 
classes, (1) Two wheel drive with 
weed chains only, (2) two wheel 
drive with home constructed chains 
only, (3) four wheel drive and tan- 
dem with any type chain, (4) jeep 
class either with or without built 
up body and with any type chain. 
There is a prize for each heat and a 
grand champion is determined by a 
runoff between the winners of the 
four heats. By no stretch of the imag- 
ination can you perceive pre-historic 
monsters wallowing along a mile of 
unnavigable mud and slush. Racing 
motors, flying mud, unrecognizable 
drivers provide mirth and thrills 
for spectator and participator alike, 
in a truly unique spectacle. 

If you would like to test the te- 
nacity of that old hunting buggy, and 
can survive a little mud, or if you 
would like to view something dif- 
ferent in the race category, they 
have quite a treat in store for you 
down in Naples, Florida, U.S.A. 

END. 


Left—Famous Mile O’ Mud track. 
Bottom Left—Leon McCormick’s RAMBLER 


Bottom Right—Thurman Walker's “THE 
THING. 
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Florida hunters will again reap the benefits of Flor- 
ida’s progressive public hunting ground program. At 
present, approximately 3,620,000 acres are under man- 
agement for public hunting. Of this amount 2,702,000 
acres will be open to hunting this year and 919,500 
will be closed to hunting either as refuges within 
the Management Areas or awaiting the build-up of 
sufficient game stocks to warrant controlled hunting. 

One $5.00 hunting permit entitles the hunter to 
hunt on all of these areas except the Everglades Wild- 
life Management Area in Dade and Broward Counties, 
which requires no permit, the Eglin Military Reser- 
vation for which a special $2.00 Air Force Permit is 
required and the Charlotte Wildlife Management Area 
for which a $5.00 per day permit is necessary for 
shooting quail. 

Florida leads the Southeast in the amount of man- 
aged public hunting available to the average sports- 
man and ranks near the top among other states in the 
nation. It is particularly outstanding for the amount 
of privately owned hunting land now turned over to 
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the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission for public 
hunting purposes under long term agreements. In 
this category at present are 1,055,000 acres open to 
controlled hunting and 507,000 acres closed as refuge. 
Responsible to a great degree for this tremendous 
acreage of private land open to public hunting has 
been the broadminded, cooperative attitude of many 
of Florida’s large land holders. 

Florida hunters are invited to take advantage of 
these hunts but are urged to cooperate especially with 
the conservation authorities in the observation of 
game laws and rules of good sportsmanship on these 
areas. These public hunting areas represent a long 
time investment in good hunting for the future for 
the hunter without access to private hunting lands. 

Following is a brief summary of dates and regula- 
tions for the various special hunts. Negotiations are 
under way for two additional managed hunts — a 
general hunt on an area in Lee County, and a special 
water fowl hunt on a portion of the St. Marks National 
Wildlife Refuge in Wakulla County. Detailed regu- 
lations for all hunts will be available at checking 
stations, 
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ACREAGE 
—-— — Principal Game Now 
NAME Opened to Available for Hunting Principal Ownership 
Managed Closed to 
Hunt Hunting 
1. Eglin Air Force Reservation.................... 410,000 50,000 DIORL 4.5 ah ache Piqe: duh a Se dee a ae rae U.S. Air Force 
2. Blackwater Wildlife Management Area..........]........00000: RS OOO Re oC ek te eee 2 ere nea Oe Webel Florida Forest Service 
3. Roy Gaskin Wildlife Management Area..........|............5- PROC OOS be Bet al kel rathes oe 2154 betes d eee bP eee Se International Paper Company 
St. Joe Paper Company 
4, Apalachicola Wildlife Management Area......... 100 ,000 98 , 500 Deer Bear oa .ckiee ct aires dias vis eae U.S. Forest Service 
5. Aucilla Wildlife Management Area............. $06 O00) * uta PRS ws Deer, Bear, Turkey, Squirrel, Buckeye Cellulose Corporation, 
WG MOrIG Wie .s 25 6 Sik can cies Se ee St. Joe Paper Company, Geo. H. Hodges 
6. Osceola Wildlife Management Area ............. 65 , 000 42 ,000 Get eat S8 rs Vee macs Sela ae meee U.S. Forest Service 
7. Lake Butler Wildlife Management Area.........]..........005- 96 , 000 Deer, Tarkey, SGuirrees. ao45.5i.5 i oo. National Turpentine & Pulpwood Co., 


William Knobb, 

Southern Rosin & Chemical Company 
8. Steinhatchee Wildlife Management Area......... Big OV 9 oo ac als bis cx Deer,. Turkey, Squirrel 244.225 2c. 048. Buckeye Cellulose Corporation, 

Consolidated Naval Stores, 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Company, 

Howell Estate 


9. Tomoka Wildlife Management Area............. DO: Ob atihe Puts Sictte weet: Gar, [PUP KGy: ci. kc eas Pateete Sor Mee teed Hudson Pulp & Paper Company, 
Tomoka Land Company 
10. Farmton Wildlife Management Area............ BO O08) house Tee ees ee Deer, Turkeyiss 66 Fok S eSeeeiae Deering Properties 
11. Sumter Wildlife Management Area.............. Yh lal Se ae a ale et Deer, Turkey, Squirrel........ ...... Cummer Sons Cypress Company 
12. Gulf Hammock Wildlife Management Area...... 100 , 000 20 , 000 Deer, "Turkew (Squirrel: oy... cab ol oes Patterson McInnis Lumber Company 
13. Ocala Wildlife Management Area............... 185 ,000 90 , 000 RGGI PATEL oh So eu a tines Bone U.S. Forest Service 
14. Richloam Wildlife Management Area............]......0.00008- HESS. COENEN BP Nam cyroal a Gye, ola at at Suet t att tales PRADA One are oat U.S. Soil Conservation Service 
15. Avon Park Wildlife Management Area.......... 58, 000 50 , 000 Deer, Turkey, Quail, Squirrel......... U.S. Air Force 
16. J. W. Corbett Wildlife Management Area........ OF 008 es Snscs<ivets Deer. Quang sa ary cs <i veces es cae nena Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, 





17. Cecil M. Webb Management Area............... 
18. Fisheating Creek Wildlife Management Area..... 
19. Hendry Wildlife Management Area............. 


» Su 


Indian Trail Nectepee a 





Control 





Bob habeas’ ee 
Central & South Florida Flood 


20. Everglades Wildlife Management Area.......... 
District 
21. Collier Wildlife Management Area.............. 300 , 000 M000 “Deer sRurkey... wile tee ie, Seas acne e Collier Company, 
Tee eee ere fe Coal eae Lee Cypress 
2,702,000 919,500 





* Detailed maps and hunting regulations for each area will be available at checking stations. 
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Ocala 

Hunt Area: The northern portion of the Ocala Wild- 
life Management Area bounded on the West by For- 
est Road No. 17, on the North by the River Road, on 
the East by Forest Road 65, and on the South by 
Forest Road No. 19. 

Open Season: October 10 to October 25, hunting per- 
mitted every day. 

Legal Game: Two buck deer with one or more 5-inch 
antlers, two bear or two panther and other unpro- 
tected wildlife. Deer taken on this hunt will be con- 
sidered part of the hunter’s annual bag and must be 
tagged as provided in state regulations. 

Permit: A special archery hunt permit costing $5.00 
will be required in addition to regular license re- 
quirements. 

Checking Stations: Hunters must check in and out 
of checking stations located at Hunt Headquarters 
at junction of Forest Roads 18 and 19 at Eureka. 


Eglin Field 

Hunt Area: North of Niceville, Florida, in that por- 
tion of the Eglin Air Force Base Reservation north 
of the Air Force Railroad and south of Forest Road 
+291, and between Florida Highway +85 (west 
boundary) and Florida Highway +285 (east bound- 
ary), or other areas as specified by USAF Officials. 

Open Season: October 31 through November 8, hunt- 
ing permitted every day. 

Legal Game: Two buck deer with one or more 5- 
inch antlers, and other unprotected wildlife. Deer 
taken on this hunt will be considered part of the 
hunters annual bag and must be tagged as provid- 
ed in state regulations and with Air Force tag (APH 
Form 3272), before removing deer from the hunt 
area. 

Permit: A special Archery Hunt Permit costing $5.00 
will be required in addition to the regular license 
requirement. Sale of this permit will be handled 
by the Air Force through the Forestry Section, at 
Jackson Guard Station, Niceville, Florida, on Flor- 
ida Highway +85. 

Checking Stations: Hunters must check in and out of 
the hunt area each day through Jackson Guard Sta- 
tion, Niceville, Florida. 

Special Archery Hunt Rules (applicable to both Ocala 
and Eglin) | 

1. Guns, Pistols, other firearms, will not be permit- 

’ ted on the hunt area. 

2. Only a bow of at least 40lbs. draw pull shall be 
used. Arrows shall have well sharpened steel broad- 
head blades, of not less than ¥%¥g nor more than 1% 
inches width. 

3. No person shall have with him in any vehicle a bow 
which is in the strung position nor shall he load or 
shoot a bow from any automobile, or other vehicle, 
moving or stationary. 

_ 4. Game showing evidence of having been shot with 
a firearm shall be considered illegal game. 

5. Legal game can be transported only during the 
special archery season and for a period of three days 
immediately following. 

6. No person shall have in his possession or under 
his control any type of poisoned arrow or any arrow 
with explosive tip. 

7. No dogs allowed on the hunt area during the spec- 








or nur on the Uecale nagement 
Area and is not in conflict with the preceding spec- 
ial archery hunt rules shall be in effect on the spec- 
ial archery hunt. 


tigtinZ 2 Open Season: 
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‘Permit: 


OSCEOLA AND APALACHICOLA BEAR HUNT 


Hunt Area: Those portions of the Apalachicola and 
Osceola Wildlife Management Areas not closed to 
hunting. 

Open Season: October 5 to October 31. Three days 
per week arranged at option of hunters shall con- 
stitute one hunt. 

Legal Game: Two bear and one panther; no limit 
on fox, skunk, opossum, bobcat and civet cat. 

Permit: A special party permit is required in addi- 
tion to license requirements to participate in the 
bear hunts. The fee for this permit is $50.00 per 
hunt. Hunt parties must be limited to 17 persons 
except upon approval of the Hunt Director. 

Special Hunt Rules: 

1. Shooting hours will be one-half hour before sun- 
rise to sunset. Hunting days in any one week 
may be changed by approval of the Hunt Direc- 
tor. No Sunday hunting. 

2. A qualified hunt director will accompany each 
hunting party. 

3. Only one shoulder weapon (Hi-powered rifle or 
shotgun not smaller than 16 gauge) plus one side 
arm will be permitted for each hunter. Rifle 
ammunition must be hollow point soft nose type. 
Hunting with full automatic type weapons is 
prohibited. 

4. Hunting parties may camp on the National For- 
est at locations approved by the Forest Service 
Ranger in charge of the district. 

5. Each hunt party will report kill or kills to the 
Hunt Director before leaving the area. 

Hunt Administration: A bear hunt administration 
procedure will be mutually agreeable to the Direc- 
tor, Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, and 
the U. S. Forest Service. 

OCALA DEER HUNT 

Hunt Area:That portion of Ocala National Forest 
Wildlife Management Area not closed to hunting. 

Open Season: November 20 to December 27; first 3 
days open; Mondays, Tuesdays, Fridays, closed 
thereafter. Christmas Day open. 

Legal Game: Two turkey and all other legal game. 

Permit: Public Hunting Area Permit necessary. 

Special Hunt Rules: 

1. Hunters bagging two legal deer, bear or pan- 
ther or any combination of two of the above 
animals must cease hunting for the duration of 
the hunt, but may remain in the area and handle 
dogs. 

2. As soon as the hunter bags a legal deer, a bear 
or a panther, he must stop all hunting and have 
his game checked. Deer must be checked be- 
fore they are taken to hunt camps or residence 
in the hunt area. Deer may be quartered in the 
hunt area, provided that each quarter is first 
properly tagged by a hunt official. Deer may be 
dismembered and placed in cold storage in the 
hunt area only after written authorization in the 
case of each deer to be so dismembered and stor- 
ed. Camping permitted only at designated camp 
sites. 

APALACHICOLA AND OSCEOLA DEER HUNT 

Hunt Area: Those portions of the Apalachicola and 
Osceola Wildlife Management Area not closed to 
hunting. 

November 20 to November 30; Sun- 
day hunting prohibited. 

Legal Game: All legal game except turkey. 

Public Hunting Area Permit necessary. 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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To Get Along With 


By 
ROSS ALLEN 


EPTILES in general are very unpopular crea- 
tures. The majority of people detest all 
snakes, mistrust lizards, fear crocodiles and 
alligators, and show little enthusiasm for 
turtles. All of these reptiles occur in Florida, 
and some are very common. The fisherman, the hunt- 
er, the farmer, even the city dweller or the casual 
tourist, are all likely to encounter reptiles at least 
occasionally. Anyone who spends much time in the 
woods and fields, or on the lakes and rivers, should 
know the poisonous or dangerous reptiles and how to 
avoid them, should banish from his mind the needless 
fear of harmless forms, and should recognize the ec- 
onomic value of certain kinds. 


LIZARDS 


To begin with, the lizards can be dismissed from 
consideration, for all Florida lizards are quite harmless. 
The well-known green or brown “chameleon,” the 
speedy “race-runner,” the “scaly-back” lizard so often 
seen on tree-trunks, the shiny blue-tailed skinks and 
the little red-tailed skinks, and a number of other 
forms less well-known, are all completely harmless 
to man. A big red-headed lizard, frequently called 
“scorpion lizard,” is often much feared in rural areas, 
but it, too, is entirely non-poisonous. The so-called 
“slass-snake” or “joint-snake,” is not a snake at all, 
but an elongate, legless lizard, and, like other Florida 
lizards, it is not at all to be feared. 

Our lizards feed mainly upon grass-hoppers, roaches, 
caterpillars, beetles, grub-worms, flies, ants, termites, 
and plant lice; thus, from an economic standpoint, 
they may be considered helpful. 


TURTLES 


Turtles are common in Florida. It is well-known that 
large turtles of certain species can administer a very 
severe bite, and even some small ones can pinch 
unpleasantly. The soft-shelled and snapping turtles 
may lunge out at an offending object, but no turtle 
could be called active, and “turtle-bite”’ is so infre- 
quent as to require but brief mention here. More im- 
portant, however, is the frequent charge that turtles 
are destructive to game fish; this accusation merits 
consideration. 

First, it should be noted that there are many kinds 
of turtles in Florida, each with its own characteristic 
habits. Thus, the gopher turtle inhabits dry, sandy 
places, and feeds mostly upon leaves and grass. The 
box turtles dwell in fairly moist woods and fields, 
feeding upon toadstools, berries, grub-worms, etc. 
The diamond-backed terrapins are confined to salt- 






Reptiles 


marsh and tidal flats, where they subsist mostly upon 
snails. The little musk and mud turtles, of several 
species, inhabit the bottoms of ponds, lakes, or streams, 
eating many kinds of plant and animal life, including 
carrion. The fresh-water terrapins (several species of 
large, aquatic turtles with striped limbs and neck) 
feed upon water plants, snails, crawfish, and insect 
larvae; sometimes they eat small fish, especially the 
slow-moving and sick or injured ones. 

Obviously, it is foolish to state flatly that turtles are 
harmful, or that turtles are helpful; the individual 
kind must be considered. Of all our Florida species, 
only the snapping turtle and the alligator snapping 
turtle feed on fish to any great extent; the soft-shelled 
turtles, and the musk and mud turtles, may also catch 
occasional minnows. The various Florida terrapins— 
yellow-bellied, Suwannee, Mobilian, red-bellied, and 
others, all of which are slaughtered in great numbers 
by fishermen, are not destructive to game fish popula- 
tions. 

ALLIGATORS 

Alligators occur throughout Florida, while a species 
of crocodile inhabits the southern portion of the state, 
from the Keys northward to Cape Sable. Neither form 
is very likely to attack man, under ordinary circum- 
stances, unless greatly provoked. However, nesting 
females, and old males that have grown to maturity 
in areas remote from molestation, are often unafraid 
of man, and should be let alone. There have been 
a few recent instances in which big alligators became 
over-bold, apparently through familiarity with people, 
and have made unprovoked attacks. No chances should 
be taken with large alligators or crocodiles, especially 
in close quarters; and the practice of feeding alli- 
gators from boats or docks should be discouraged, for 
the reptiles, thus fed, may become contemptuous of 
man. Nevertheless, alligators are an important asset 
to Florida, for reasons too numerous to mention here. 
At the present writing (December, 1950) both alli- 
gators and crocodiles are protected by law at all 
times; it is illegal to molest the nests, eggs, young, or 
adults of these reptiles. 


SNAKES 
Snakes are the most feared of all our reptiles. 
Some species of snakes are very poisonous, their bite 
producing great pain and swelling, or even death. 
It is important to realize, however, that there are a 
great many species of completely harmless snakes, 

and only a few poisonous ones. 
The poisonous snakes of Florida are the diamond- 

(Continued from Page 37) 
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Honorable Charley E. Johns, veteran Florida 

Legislator and President of the 1953 Florida 

State Senate became the Acting Governor upon 

the death of Governor Dan McCarty on Sep- 
tember 28, 1953. 


~ 
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GO FISHING... 


Té'2 good far you! 


“Then to the streamside gladly we'll hie 
Where the gray trout glide silently by 
Or in some still place 
Over the hill face 
Hurrying onward, drop the light fly.” 


of a stream in the shade of a mighty oak in some 

quiet place where the noise and din of the world 
is all forgotten, and angle for the trout hidden beneath 
lily pads. 

It’s great to go fishing .. . to feel that strange elec- 
tric thrill when the trout strikes the minnow, and 
starts with quick speed to make the escape. 

Yes, it’s great to go fishing . . . to listen to the music 
of the rippling stream and the song of the birds, for- 
getting the cares and worries that beset us amid life’s 
troubled ways. 

The man who never hears this call in his soul, 
who does not know the ways of fish, who has never 
angled for the elusive trout, who lacks the patience 
of waiting for the one great moment, who has no spirit 
of adventure, is missing so much that is worth while 
in the great game of life. 

There is, in this pastime, a strange restfulness that 
man needs .. . anxiety and worry, cares and troubles, 
all leave him, and he is free out there in God’s open 
places. The responsibilities, the grind of life with its 
relentless demands, the harassing frictions with their 
constant and unrelenting presence, are all in some 
strange way laid aside in the utter and quiet peaceful- 
ness of the alluring and inviting restfulness of stream 
and forest. 

Men need that respite today when the cares of bus- 
iness oppress, when the ominous is ever present and 
when new and uncharted ways lie ahead into which 
some time they must enter. There is fine comradeship, 
a sweet friendship, a tender bond that binds men to- 
gether in this recreation. The common experiences, 
the delightful exploit of rod and reel, the revelations 
of character, the mutual love for a mutual pleasure 
makes friends that are worthwhile. 


Together — amid the glorious wonder pictures of 
the woods that ache and sag and all but cry with 
color, where rippling streams sing their minor music, 
free from folly, where laving laurel or myriad flowers 
make gardens of wondrous beauty — out there in the 
freedom and beauty of nature, together, hearts are 
strangely bound in a tender friendship that lingers 
through all the after years with memories sweet, and 


| T’S GREAT to go fishing . . . to sit on the bank 
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a comradeship undisturbed by the fretting things of 
life. 

Men need this experience of understanding friend- 
ship today when so much of the world is uncaring, 
unsympathetic and unloving, when the tired hearts 
of men grow weary with the burdens they must bear 
alone, when no heart is open to tender comfort with 
an understanding that gives surcease and peace. 

The comradeships of the out-of-doors, the friendships 
of the stream are strangely tender, splendidly true, 
and usually lasting. Fishing cultivates patience, for- 
titude and endurance. A good fisherman is not easily 
discouraged, learns to wait and wait and if his waiting 
is unrewarded he returns again still lured by the re- 
collection of other times, still hoping for a larger 
catch, still confident, sure that one day he will hook 
his fish. | 

Men need that lesson today. It is such a restless, 
hurrying world. We live amid constant and perpetual 
change. We grow impatient and restive and anxious. 
Ours is such a busy life. Unrewarded we give up; un- 
paid we quit. Acceleration, speed, haste are the words 
on our lips today. 

We need more repose, more of the quiet life, more 
restful days, more patient enduring, more heroic wait- 
ing, more calm and peace. Out yonder where lazy 
clouds sail calmly through blue skies, where placid 
pools lie still and undisturbed, where tranquil nature 
is teaching its lessons of restfulness, is a school room 
the men of today need to enter. 

We are wearing out too soon; we are using up the 
vital energies too quickly; we are dying too young. 
Let’s go fishing, grow young again; become more 
human and less a machine, learn the life of simplicity 
and sincerity, relax in the cleansed and renwed out- 
of-doors. 

Go fishing, bait the hook, cast a line, and wait... 
and while you sit waiting and thinking, with no human 
sound about you, far removed from the noisy din of 
man’s busy world out in God’s great open spaces, you 
will find life anew, you may return to your tasks made- 
over and refreshed, and you will be recreated and 
cleansed. 


“Then, when the dew falls, homeward we'll speed 
To our own loved walls down on the mead, 
There, by the bright hearth 
Holding our night mirth, . 
We'll drink to sweet friendship in need and in deed.” 
END. 
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by 
RAYMOND H. ROYSTER 


F YOU’RE ONE of those avid 

hunting enthusiast breed of 
sportsman who, along about 
this time of year begins to 
get an itchy trigger finger, 
and of you’re lucky enough to live 
within a few hours travel’ to St. 
Johns, Duval and Nassau Counties, 
then here’s a possible solution to 
help you scratch that itchy finger— 
a solution that you probably may 
not have thought of. On September 
12th, hunting season opened on a 
little bird called the marsh hen, 
called by some the Clapper Rail. 
Biologists have given them a 
technical name of Rollus Lom- 
girostris. Whichever one of these 
names you use, it all means 
the same thing—an early hunting 
season—a chance to get in some 
practice which will prove helpful 
when the more popular goose, duck 
and quail season opens and if you’ve 
never been aware of it before, some 
wonderful eating, which will make. . 
you look forward to marsh hen sea- 
son as much next year as you did 
to duck season this year. 

The reason that Marsh Hen hunt- 
ing is good only in St. Johns, Du- 
val, and Nassau Counties is not that 
these birds are more numerous 
there, they are just as numerous in 
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the salt water marshes along the 
entire Florida coast from Fernan- 
dina down, and around to Pensacola. 
It is, however, because of particular 
habits of the bird in connection 
with the variables of tide changes. 
The Marsh Hen lives in these salt 
water marshes and very rarely takes 
flight. When the hunter approaches, 
the hen, rather than flying, seampers 
off through the tall grass, thereby 
not being exposed to the hunter’s 
aim. In St. Johns, Duval, and Nas- 
sau counties however, the story is 
different, because here the high and 
low tide have a variance of between 
three and four feet, quite enough 
to raise the water level a few feet 
above the marsh bottom, leaving 
about eight to ten inches of grass 
above the water line for the birds 
to hide in. In other sections of 
the state the tide change is only 
from six to twelve inches, still leav- 
ing enough marsh bottom exposed 
for the hens to run along. Therefore 
when the hunter approaches the 
hens in this area, the hens who are 
either floating in the water or rest- 
ing on clumps of brush, have no 
choice but to take flight. Then the 
hunter has his chance. 


It’s really surprising how many 
hunters have never had the thrill 
of biting into this delicious fowl and 
even more surprising how many 
have never even seen them. Here 
the hunter is missing a good chance, 
as said before, of some good eating 
along with the opportunity of early 
hunting and probably much needed 
practice after a summer of not tak- 
ing those guns down from that rack 
on the wall. 


People who regularly hunt and 
eat marsh hen, readily understand 
what is meant when someone says 
that these birds are wonderful eat- 
ing. Some prefer them cooked the 
same as chicken—fried in deep fat 
with a crisp brown crust, while 
others like them stuffed and roasted 
as one would prepare a small tur- 
key. Still others prefer their marsh 
hen prepared in stew fashion served 
with drop dumplings. Whatever the 
way of serving the marsh hen, 
everyone who has eaten them be- 
fore agrees that this bird is much 
more enjoyable than either dove 
or quail. 

Although the Marsh Hens are to 
be strictly classified as migratory 
birds, they are still found in the 
salt water marshes of St. Johns, Du- 
val, and Nassau Counties all year 
‘round. Every winter however, they 
are joined by many more who have 
migrated down from New Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia and the Caro- 
linas. They raise two broods annual- 
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Good hunting ground for marsh hens is limited because it is so dependent upon the proper 
mixture of marsh land and a wide tide change. The best areas are the desolate salt water 
marshes of the St. Johns river, Duval and Nassau counties, where there is 
an abundance of these birds. 


ly and hatches range from eight to 
fifteen birds. When he is still a 
young chick the marsh hen is black, 
but full grown, weighing only about 
a pound, he is a dark brown. Since 
he is a wading bird, he has long 
spindley legs, from six to eight 
inches long and his sharp bill is 
approximately two inches long. 
The 1953-54 hunting season on 
marsh hen opened officially Septem- 





ber 12th, two weeks before dove 
season, two months before any other 
migratory bird season and contin- 
ues through November 10th. If 
you’ve never. had the thrill of hunt- 
ing and eating marsh hen, then this 
early game hunting season, once 
tried, will probably be long remem- 
bered and eagerly anticipated in the 
years to come — practical practice 
mixed with good eating. 


The marsh hen is delicious eating no matter which way you prepare him. Hunters of this 
fowl claim he is better than either dove or quail. It can be either fried like chicken, 
stuffed with dressing and roasted, or stewed with dumplings. 
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by 
Edmund McLaurin 








Another hunting season is at hand, and new shot- 
guns are beginning to make featured appearance in 
ihe window displays of sporting goods and hardware 
stores. These offerings will ke subjected to long, 
careful scrutiny by shooters on the sidewalk side; 
then, one by one they will disappear as decisions are 
reached and sales consummated. By Opening Day of 
the 1953-54 hunting season, most of the displayed guns 
will have changed hands. Despite modern manufac- 
turing methods, there is still, evidently, a shortage 
of new shotguns, especially in certain makes and 
models, each season. 

Perhaps the day will come when most of us can 
afford several high-grade shotguns — one for trap 
shooting, one for Skeet, one for upland game and one 
for waterfowl — preferably of the same make and 
model, in matched sets, so that we can change from 
one to another without any noticeable difference in 
gun “feel” and familiarity. But, until that happy 
day, for most of us, one “all-around” shotgun will have 
to suffice. | 

In the selection of a shotgun, the shooter has a 
choice of three basic types — the double barreled type, 
represented by both the side-by-side, conventional 
double-barrel models and the over-and-under style 
that reduces line of sight and gun pointing to a single 
plane; shotguns of the magazine class, representing 
pump and semi-automatic actions; and the infre- 
quently seen bolt-action type. There is marked dif- 
ference of opinion regarding the merits of mentioned 
types. Each has its advocates, and each will kill 
game, properly handled. Selection of shotgun action 
depends to a great extent on what you want and the 
service required. Type of action selected is not as 
important as such influencing factors as proper gun 
fit, gun balance, choke boring and barrel length. 

Successful shotgun shooting, especially at game in 
flight, calls for fast handling. The gun must come 
up to shoulder quickly and smoothly, so that you have 
the feeling that you are merely pointing the gun at the 
chosen mark rather than consciously aiming it. There- 
in enters proper gun fit. 

Gun fit begins with the proper gun stock, one that 
embodies correct length, drop at comb and thickness 
of comb, drop at heel, and pitch, to match your phy- 
sique and field requirements. 

Stock length is easily determined. One method, 
not always accurate, is to fit the butt of the gun in 
the crook of your elbow and then slip the hand of 
that arm along the side of the gun until your index 
finger is against the trigger. Stock length is pretty 
close to being right if your trigger finger seems to 
find and bend around the trigger naturally. 

A more reliable method, advocated by the Win- 
chester factory, is to snuggle a yardstick against 
shoulder and cheek, just as you would do a shotgun. 
Holding your right elbow at shoulder level, and with 
cheek snuggled against the yarstick, slowly move 
your right hand along the yardstick until your nose 
touches midway between the second and third joints 
of your thumb. Bend your trigger finger naturally, 
just under the yardstick, and read the yardstick’s 
measurements at that spot, for correct stock length as 
measured from center of butt plate to forward trigger. 
Repeat the described procedure several! times to make 
sure that both your manner of holding and measure- 
ment reading are consistent and correct. 
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More important than length is a shotgun stock’s 
drop at the comb and the thickness of comb. Drop 
of comb is correct when, with cheek firmly pressed 
against the comb, as in shooting, your line of sight 
quickly runs through the exact center of the gun 
breech and down the center of the matted rib (if a 
double; or the exact center of the gun barrel, if a 
single barrel) to the front sight. Thickness of comb 
is correct when, with shotgun to shoulder and cheek 
snuggled firmly to comb, the shooting eye automati- 
cally obtains exact alignment with the exact center of 
the matted rib or plain barrel’s diameter. While it 
is theoretically desirable to cheek a shotgun stock 
at the same spot from shot to shot, it is not always 
possible within the time limits of good shotgunnery. 
Therefore, once you have determined the cheek posi- 
tion that gives you proper thickness of comb and drop 
at comb, the logical thing to do is to carry out those 
dimensions so that you will have a marginal latitude, 
for quick cheeking without alignment error, of at 
least an inch and a half in front of and behind the 
point where the shooting eye automatically centers 
breech and barrel in precise alignment. 


Having determined correct stock length and comb 
dimensions, correct stock drop at heel and stock pitch 
is not hard to decide upon. With eyes closed, mount 
the shotgun to shoulder, right elbow shoulder level 
as in field shooting, gun stock comb cheeked just as 
if you were aiming at a bird. Then open your eyes 
and immediately note how much of the gun’s breech 
and rib you can see. If you see too much of the area 
above the breech, you need more drop in your stock; 
if you can’t see the barrel rib and the gun’s front 
sight, then you need a straighter stock. Drop is cor- 
rect when your line of sight is such that you can just 
see the full length of the matted rib over the center 
of the breech. Pitch, or angle at which the butt plate 
is set, is pretty apt to be correct if the gun feels com- 
fortable when placed to the shoulder, and if the other 
factors of proper gun fit have been worked out in the 
logical sequence in which they have been presented 
to the reader. Good fit in a shotgun is far more im- 
portant than in a rifle because the man behind the 
gun relies considerably on natural “feel”, balance and 
quick gun alignment. Contrary to popular belief, the 
shotgun shooter is a much faster shot than a hunter 
armed with a rifle. Of necessity, his coordination 
must be faster, his movements faster, with the shotgun 
being pointed more or less instinctively. Most im- 
portant, his gun must fit him; hence our suggested 
step-by-step procedure for obtaining proper gun fit, 

Next to consider is the matter of gauge, be it 10, 
12, 20, 28 or .410. Since few 10 gauge shotguns are 
in popular use, it is likely that your choice of gauge 
will be somewhere between the next largest size, the 
ubiquitous 12 ga., and the little .410. For a man, a 
12 or 16 ga., is a logical choice; for a woman, a 20 ga., 
with its lighter kick, will give many pleasurable hours 
afield. The larger the bore, the more shot in the 
thrown pattern, but also the more kick that results 
when the gun goes off. If you’re an exceptionally good 
shot, you can likely put such game on the table as 
dove and quail, using a .410 but, if you’re average, 
the larger bores will give you better field performance 
and satisfaction. a8 

As regards killing range, the big bores again have 
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TYPICAL 12 GAUGE PATTERNS 


With 1% Ounces No. 6 Shot (250 Pellets) 


All circles are 30 inches in diameter 
Full choke at 40 yards. An average 70% pattern with 176 of the 250 pellets in the 30” circle. This pattern 
would probably be effective to 50 yards. 


Full choke at 30 yards, the average distance at which birds are shot. It takes a very good shot to hit 
consistently with a full choke gun, due to the small patterns. 


Modified choke at 40 yards. 60%, 151 pellets. Effective at this distance because there is no place in the 
pattern where a bird would not be struck by at least three pellets. 


Modified choke at 30 yards. Much easier to hit with such a pattern than with No. 2. 


Improved cylinder at 40 yards. 50%, 126 pellets. There might be spots in this pattern where a bird would 
not be struck by enough pellets to kill at 40 yards. 


Improved cylinder at 30 yards, the average shooting distance, a big, even pattern, easy to hit with. 
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a theoretical advantage over their smaller brothers, 
due to more shot in their patterns. A full choked 12 
ga., with a load of 1% ounces of shot will theoretically 
kill three yards farther than a 16 ga., of identical bor- 
ing using a load of 1% oz., of shot. A 20 ga., with its 
1 oz. shot charge, is nine feet behind the 16 ga. in 
theoretical killing range. Actually, within the ranges 
over which most of our Florida game is taken, there 
is little difference in filed performance. For example, 
a 12 ga., is regarded as ideal for ducks, but if the 
shooter will not attempt to take his ducks at ranges 
beyond 50 yards, the accepted, consistent maximum 
killing range for the 16 ga., firing heavy loads, the 
16 ga., can be very, very deadly in the duck blind. 


Selection of choke boring should be given careful 
thought, and matched to the distances over which it 
will be used and the game hunted. Here in Florida, 
most of our shotgun- killed game is shot within 30 
yards of muzzle. At that distance a full choked 
gun will deliver its shot charge largely within a 23 
inch circle, which is too small a pattern and too dense 
a shot charge for game shot at such close range. Bet- 
ter would be a gun bored either modified or improved 
cylinder. Over the same range, used with the same 
load, a gun bored modified would throw most of its 
shot charge within a 30” circle, while one of improved 
cylinder choke boring would give a 38” shot pattern 
of sufficient density to kill consistently over the same 
thirty yards between muzzle and target. Likewise, 
since choke is not dependent on barrel length, guns 
of identical choke boring will average the same per- 
centage of shot pattern even though one may have a 
26” barrel and the other a 32” tube. The catch is 
that manufacturers do not always adhere to shotgun 
choke standards in the manufacture of their wares. 
A shotgun marked “Modified Choke Boring” may ac- 
tually be closer to “Improved Cylinder’, or in the op- 
posite direction, closer to “Full Choke”. Sometimes 
two guns of the same model and of the same indicated 
choke boring will vary in shot patterns rendered, just 
as two automobiles of the same make may vary in per- 
formance, though alike to the eye. The only way to 
find out just how your shotgun patterns is to put in an 
afternoon session patterning your gun, first at the 
standard patterning range of forty yards, then over the 
average range you can expect to get most of your shots. 
Full detailed instructions for patterning your shot- 
gun will be found in “The Shotgun Handbook”, free 
for the asking from the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., New Haven, Conn. The patterning of your shot- 
gun with a given load will tell you much about its 
field performance, and likely explain why you have 
been missing certain types of shots afield. 


Modern smokless powder burns rapidly, and stand- 
ard 234 inch shells, fired from our 12, 16 and 20 gauge 
shotguns burn practically all of their powder charge 
in the first 26 inches of barrel length. An exception 
is the Magnum 12 ga. using 3-inch high velocity shells. 
Here, a barrel of at least 30 inches is needed to prop- 
erly consume all the powder packed into this heavy 
duck load. As barrels are shortened there is a slight 
loss of velocity and penetration, but the difference 
is so inconsequential it is said that the shotgunner 
could shoot two guns identical in gauge and choke, 
but with a difference of four inches in their barrel 
length, for a life-time without being able to detect 
any difference in killing performance. Because shot- 
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guns with 26 inch barrels are notable for their fast- 
pointing qualities, you will find many successful Flor- 
ida quail hunters using guns with 26” barrels, bored 
improved cylinder, and deadly poison at 18 to 35 
yards, the average quail shooting range. Where 
doubles are used, you won’t find many experienced 
quail shooters with guns having marked differences 
in barrel boring, either. If one is bored, say, improved 
cylinder, the other will apt to be modified. If you 
have no personal preference for a designated barrel 
length, a choice would be a 26” barrel in 16 and 20 
ga. shotguns, and a 28” in the 12 gauge. Where gun 
design, as in the side-by-side doubles and the over- 
and-under models, does not permit installation of a 
selective choke device to increase a shotgun’s versa- 
tility and provide pattern control, the new shotgun 
purchaser should compromise on modified choke bor- 
ing for average field shooting. If you have an old 
double-barrel shotgun of quality fluid steel, safe with 
smokeless powder loads, but bored full choke, you 
can still use it for upland game if you shop around 
and acquire a few boxes of special shell loads marketed 
under various trade names such as Remington “Scat- 
ter”, Peters “Spreader”, Winchester “Brush” and West- 
ern “Thicket” shell loads. These scatter loads will 
frequently open up a full-choked gun’s pattern to the 
equivalent of modified, or even improved cylinder 
choke. It is surprising how few shotgun shooters, 
owning full-choked guns and wishing for a more ver- 
satile smoothbore, know about the latent possibilities 
of these special shells. The only other recourse is to 
send the gun back to its manufacturer with instruc- 
tions to remove some of the excessive choke. 


Effective killing patterns depend on the number of 
shot in the fired load and the amount of choke in 
the barrel through which it passes, plus enough re- 
maining velocity to penetrate and kill when the shot 
load reaches the target at which the shotgunner has 
fired. Since in an ounce of shot there will be ap- 
proximately 409 pellets of size No. 8 shot, 224 of No. 6, 
136 of No. 4 or only 88 of size No. 2, it is obvious that 
the smaller the size of the shot contained in a shell, 
the more there are of them distributed over the shot 
pattern area and better the gunner’s chances of hit- 
ting his mark with a sufficient number of killing 
pellets, delivered at killing velocity. Small size shot, 
from No. 9 down to 7%, are ideal for quail; size 7% 
is fine for both rabbit and dove; No. 6 for squirrel and 
pheasant; sizes No. 6 and No. 4 for duck, and No. 2’s 
for wild turkeys. Probably the best all-around shot 
size is 74%. Shooters who have been using, say, No. 6’s 
on dove, and missing too many, should change to 
smaller size shot, 7% or 8’s. Possibly birds are get- 
ting through holes in the shot pattern created by the 
larger size shot; changing to small size shot will put 
more shot in the thrown pattern and likely plug up 
those holes. When in doubt as to which of two shot 
sizes to use, use the smallest of the two. Some shot- 
guns handle certain shell loadings better than others; 
field experience, plus between season sessions at 
the pattern board, will indicate which are best 
for your gun. For improved patterns at 30 yards 
and under, try using shells loaded to ordinary field 
velocity rather than the variety marketed under such 
fascinating names as “Hi-Speed”, “High Velocity”, 
“Super-X” and “Super Speed”’. 


Now, let’s go gunning! 





RESERVING 
PROOF 


Keith . Schuyler 





Clear varnish will restore and protect the color of the fish mounts. 
Once you have gone to the expense of having mounts made the 
expense of keeping them preserved is negligible and well worth it. 
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Clear varnish may also be used to touch-up beak and toe nails of all bird mounts. 


“You’d better get him mounted; you'll never get 
another one like that.” 

The statement was made by a friend of mine on 
December 1, 1937, and he was referring to a 12-point, 
180-pound white-tail buck lying on the fender of my 
car. He was right. Many times since I have men- 
tally thanked him for the advice, for the full neck 
mount of that deer hangs above me even as I am 
writing this. 

And, today that deer’s head is just as beautiful as 
when it was outlined against the setting sun six- 
teen years ago at the moment before I pulled the 
trigger. The total effort expended to keep my mount 
in perfect condition has been confined to a few minutes 
a month ...no more than your wife expends dusting 
off a single piece of furniture during her periodic 
cleaning. 

It actually took some coaxing before I would con- 
sent to have my deer head mounted. Too often I 
had heard people say, “They’re just dust collectors,” 
or, “All they do is draw moths.” Practically all 
my personal contact with fish and game mounts had 
justified these opinions. 

But, once committed to having a mount, I was 
determined that it would always be a presentable 
trophy. Not once since then have I had cause to re- 
gret my friend’s advice. For, although I have killed 
many deer since that date, none of them has measured 
up to the 21% inch spread of nearly perfect symmetry 
found in the rack of that big buck. 

Knowing how easy it is to keep fish and game 
trophies so that they provide an attractive orna- 
ment to a living room or den, I shudder when I see 
some of the horrible examples that clutter up bar- 
rooms, hotel lobbies and the walls of certain clubs. 
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It is an insult to the splendid specimens of wildlife 
represented and a disgrace to the establishment per- 
mitting such a display. 

Unfortunately, many fine mounts have been lost 
to dust, moths and general neglect in homes of the 
nation through lack of the extremely elementary 
knowledge needed to preserve them. So many times 
the man-of-the-house has sadly seen his trophy rele- 
gated to the trash heap when it could have been 
restored to “life” for a nominal cost . . . sometimes 
for as little as a few cents. 

Today, there is even less excuse than a few years 
ago for this waste. Modern moth proofing of furs 
and feathers has reduced this hazard to a negligible 
degree and pre-shrunk, modern tanning keeps hides 
intact for an indefinite period of time. 

Information in this article will be confined to pro- 
longing the life of mounts already in, or shortly to 
be in, your possession and to restoring trophies which 
are beginning to receive unfavorable attention from 
the lady-of-the-house. Although most work done 
today includes a semi-permanent moth proofing treat- 
ment, the suggestions presented here safely apply to 
all mounted specimens. 

First consideration is location of the mount regard- 
less of where you plan to display it. 

Do not place your mount in a dark corner. Moths 
love to work in the dark. Besides, you want your 
trophy to be seen to best advantage, and all wild 
creatures look their best where there is sufficient 
light to show their true colors. This does not mean 
that you should place it where the full rays of the 
sun will play upon it for a large part of the day. Make 
certain, however, that this spot is not directly over 
or very near a hot-air vent. 
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There are few mounts which cannot be restored to “‘life’’ by a com- 
petent taxidermist. Here is a badly handled 
example waiting for repairs. 


Since the lady who does the cleaning is normally 
not possessed of exceptional agility, place your mount 
within easy reach of a step-stool or a chair. Too often 
trophies are neglected because they are too much 
trouble to reach, and they are so remotely located 
that their gradual debilitation goes unnoticed. Never- 
theless, antlered or horned specimens should not be 
hung where their head adornment is a tempting hat 
rack. 

A mount, to create the ideal effect, should be fast- 
ened to an attractive, but unobtrusive, wooden panel. 
Addition of mirrors, fancy woodwork and other para- 
phernalia detract from the trophy itself. Your mount 
has only one function, that of display. 


ANIMAL MOUNTS are most common, but there 
is considerable variation in care of the various types. 

For instance, antlers should simply be wiped clean 
with a damp cloth. A very light application of fur- 
niture polish or light machine oil on a cloth is per- 
missible, but excessive use of polish will give the ant- 
lers an unnatural sheen. Too much oil invites a col- 
lection of hard to remove dust. Antlers are found 
on. animals which annually shed their head adorn- 
ment such as deer, moose and elk. 
_A solution of half turpentine and half linseed oil 
works well on most horned animals, such as the ex- 
otic species from Africa and India, but it should never 
be used on the horns of sheep and goats. It will turn 
such horns black. An application of plain soap and 
sl only is recommended for sheep, goats and ante- 
ope. 

In fact, if ever in doubt as to treatment of horns 
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or antlers, plain soap and water will keep them clean 
and in their natural colors. Never varnish or shellac 
any of them; it looks too artificial. 

Fur or hair should be treated gently with a soft 
vacuum brush. Always stroke with the direction of 
growth to prevent breaking of the individual hairs on 
a wall mount. 

When using a vacuum cleaner on a bear rug or the 
tanned cape of any animal, first reverse the direction 
of air in the cleaner to blow out as much dust as 
possible. Then stroke with the direction of the hair 
as aforestated. Air the trophy, but keep it out of the 
sun. 

There is a certain amount of checking in the nose of 
any animal during the tanning process which cannot 
be prevented. It should not continue, but an occa- 
sional application of neat’s-foot oil or glycerin will re- 
tard further checking if you run into trouble. Again, 
do not apply varnish or shellac. The same application 
will prevent checking around the eyes. 

Animals’ capes can be cleaned at home with an ap- 
plication of corn meal and carbon tetrachloride, but 
unless you have a full knowledge of the process, it 
is best to let a taxidermist do this for you. 

Carnivores, such as bears and cats, are frequently 
mounted with their mouths open. Often the teeth and 
always the mouth tissues and tongue are artificial. 
These surfaces can be cleaned wih a damp cloth, and 
the color may be preserved by an application of clear 
varnish. 

BIRD MOUNTS can be treated much the same as 
animal specimens with several notable exceptions. 

For instance, although a vacuum brush can be em- 
ployed, considerable more care should be exercised. 
Never reverse the air against the feathers. A damp, 
never wet, cloth can be brushed lightly over the 
feathers. Cleaning fluid may be used sparingly in 
place of water. 

Clean the beak with a soft cloth and touch up lightly 
with a clear varnish. This treatment can also be ap- 
plied to the toe nails. A paint brush can be used to 
clean the legs and feet with turpentine. An applica- 
tion of clear varnish, well diluted with turpentine, will 
help to restore the color. 

FISH MOUNTS are the most delicate of all, but 
there is considerable more latitude in the use of arti- 
ficial assists in their restoration or preservation. 


Wilson E. Ditty, Pennsylvania taxidermist who posed for the photos, 
shows proper method to use in cleaning animal capes. 
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A single application of soap and water is sufficient to restore 
natural appearance of antlers. 


Aside from the actual skin and fins on a fish mount, 
your trophy is 99 per cent fake. There is no natural 
color preserved, and your job is to guard against loss 
of the paint job over which your taxidermist labored 
so painstakingly. 

First, remove all surface dust from your mount with 
a soft, dry paint brush. Be extremely careful around 
the brittle fins. Then dampen the brush slightly, and 
start all over again. If you fail to bring out the colors 
in this manner, and you have artistic ability, touch up 
the bad spots with oil paints. If in doubt (of your 
ability), take the mount to the nearest good taxider- 
mist at this point. 

If you should find the original paint job in good con- 
dition, cover the entire mount with a good, clear 
varnish. Do not use lacquer. 

Should you accidently break a fin or find one crack- 
ed, an easy repair can be made with cellophane tape. 
Apply the tape to the back of the break, using scissors 
to trim any excess evenly with the fin. An applica- 
tion of varnish will cover the break so that it will not 
be noticed. 

ON ALL MOUNTS, an application of a damp cloth 
should restore the luster to the eyes of the original 
taxidermist used a high quality glass. Occasionally, 
a mount may have been neglected so long that a dirt 
film has collected which resists water. In such cases, 
application of carbon tetrachloride with a small paint 
brush will remove all dirt. If you are still not 
Sec apply a thin coat of well-diluted clear var- 
nish. 

If moths and dust hath corrupted too much for you 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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by CHARLES W. PACE 


EVERAL weeks ago, I spent a couple of 
hours looking over the press clippings of 
last year’s hunting season, and what I read 
both amused and irritated me. Some of 
the clippings were amusing for they told of humorous 
anecdotes of the previous shooting period; but others 
disturbed me greatly for they spoke of injury and 
death. 

A short glimpse at these clippings will convince 
you of the carelessness and recklessness of some of 
our sportsmen: 

One man was hunting for quail when his companion 
spotted a bird flushed by their hunting dog and took 
a shot at it. Pellets from his gun struck his buddy 
who was standing about 40 feet away. 

Another hunter heard what sounded like a turkey 
in a clump of bushes. His shotgun blast into the 
bush killed a person who was using a turkey yelper 
to lure the birds near him. 

A serviceman was killed in a forest when another 
man mistook him for a deer and fired a load of shot 
into him. 

A squirrel hunter was motoring his way across a 
river to shoot on the other side when his boat capsized. 
He drowned before he could be rescued. 

Two other hunters were accidentally shot by other 
sportsmen while looking for turkeys. One received 
a charge of buckshot in the head and shoulders. The 
other was hit in the right arm and leg. While the 
wounds were not serious they were painful and re- 
quired medical attention. 

And on and on. They read like a list of legal ex- 
ecutions. That was last season, and they’ll probably 
happen again this year unless... . 

You see, everyone of these hunting accidents hap- 
pened in Florida to persons who reside in this State. 
To most of us it’s probably like reading about an 
automobile accident where several people are killed. 
If it happens to some stranger, we’re not very inter- 
ested; if it happens to friends of ours then we’re sad 
and distressed. 

We would be particularly distressed if it happened 
to be one of our close friends, or if we were the cause 
of someone’s injury or death. So actually, we all have 
an interest in keeping shooting in all its variations a 
safe sport for more Americans to enjoy. 

If you’re like the majority of hunters in the field 
today, you seldom give more than a passing thought 
to the way you handle a gun, simply because your 
actions and behavior with a rifle or shotgun are 
second nature to you; you don’t think about the next 
move or hiw it’s carried out because that firearm is 
as much a part of you, the hunter, as a hammer, for 
instance, is part of the carpenter. 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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T’S VERY POSSIBLE that someone may be lost 
in the Florida woods between sunup and sun- 
down Friday, November 20, 1953. 

For that is the opening day of the general 
hunting season in Florida. As usual, a fair 
proportion of the hunters afield that day will be 
either temporarily or permanently lost in the woods 
or swamps. It happens every year, and this year 
will be no exception. 

For just as long as you have people in the woods, 
you will have lost people. And, no matter how ex- 
perienced you are in the lore of the wilds, you may 
be one of those who will wander astray this year. 

Getting lost is easy. Perhaps you'll be tracking 
an eight-point buck, or slipping up on the lair of 
a giant turkey gobbler, and all at once you’ll realize, 
“I’m lost. I don’t know where I am.” 

In concentrating on your hunt, you have failed 
to keep account of your directions and times of 
travel. And with the shocking thought of being lost, 
your first reaction is one of excitement and jitters. 
You’ve got to do something! -You’re lost! 

Well, the first thing to do is sit down. 





Smoke 
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7 your pipe. 





Eat a sand- 
Scratch your 
Do anything, but don’t move from 


Take a drink of water. 
wich. Scrape mud off your boots. 
redbug bites. 
your spot. 

The most important rule for a lost person is to 
relax completely, and force yourself to think calmly. 
Tell yourself over and over again that everything 
will turn out all right if you only remain calm. And 
it will. 

‘ When you have become adjusted to the thought of 
being lost, and have reached the point where you 
are prepared to think and act in a sensible manner, 
then you are ready to solve your problem. 

Sit where you are, and try to piece together your 
day’s travel. Remember where you turned left at 
that huge live oak tree? Do you recall which way 
that creek flowed that you jumped over and almost 
fell into a short time ago? Remember how the wind 
was blowing on your back, or against your face, mos 
of the day? , 

You are fortunate. If you remember such details, 
you will probably also recall your general directions, 
and are no longer truly lost. 
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One of the first things a lost hunter should remember is not to get 
excited. Sit down, relax, and try to mentally 
retrace your day’s journey. 


If you know, now, that you must be south or east 
of your camp or headquarters, then all you have 
to do is figure out south or east in relation to the 
point where you are now sitting. 

With a compass, this is simple. Especially if you 
remember that a magnetic compass points to “Mag- 
netic North”, rather than “True North”. True north 
is the North Pole, but magnetic north is a spot in 
Northern Canada toward which all magnetic com- 
passes point. Usually, this will not affect your travel. 
But if you must cover great distances, it is a point 
worth remembering. 

If you have been foolish enough to enter strange 
woods without a compass, then you will have to pick 
up other directional signs. 

Climb a high tree or high point of ground and look 
for a familiar landmark, such as that live oak tree, 
or that stream of water. If you don’t see a familiar 
landmark, don’t get excited. There are other ways 
of telling directions in the Florida woods. 

In Florida, almost all natural water flows south- 
ward. The only major exceptions are the St. Johns 
River, which flows north, the Caloosahatchee River, 
which flows west-southwest, and parts of the Suwan- 
nee River, which flow west or northerly for short 
distances. Other small streams may flow east or 
west for short distances, but the major flow is always 
to the south. So if there is any flowing water nearby, 
you can be fairly sure that it is heading toward the 
south. 

But you’re lost in a dry area. You can’t find any 
flowing water. All right, just remember that flood- 
water also flows south. Look around you for flood- 
drift—branches, leaves, grass, or other debris, left 
by high water. These pile up on the upstream side of 
stumps, trees, fences and rocks. H you see flood- 
trash, it will almost always be hung up on the north 
side, and the clear side will be toward the south. 

While you are doing this, you had better remember 
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that, in Florida, moss grows on all sides of trees. It 
may be true that in some states it usually grows on 
the north sides of trees, but in Florida it grows where 
it pleases. No help there. 

You can always check your directions by picking up 
a course from the sun. By the time most people realize 
that they’re lost, it is usually close to sundown. Just 
remember that the sun sets a little bit south of true 
west. 

“That’s fine,” you think. “But it’s so cloudy and 
overcast that I couldn’t see the sun with an atomic 
telescope.” 

Well all right, then. Remember that even if it is 
heavily clouded over; the sun usually casts a faint 
shadow. If you can’t pick up a shadow on the ground, 
place a thin object, like a knifeblade, twig or match, 
upright on a light surface. A piece of light-colored 
cloth, paper, or even the back of your hand, will 
furnish such a surface. Then you'll see a faint shadow 
that will give you a line on the setting sun. 

Still no shadow? You’re in deep woods, and the 
light seems to come from all directions? Well, don’t 
get upset so easily. Do you remember that in some 
areas the tops of trees point toward the rising sun, 
or steadily away from prevailing breezes? Or that 
grass and high weeds often lean away from the heav- 
iest winds? Or that certain pine trees often lean 
inland, away from coastal storms? 

Surely you learned such peculiarities before you 
set out into strange territory? You didn’t? Man, 
what a joker you are! 

Well, don’t surrender yet. Perhaps you don’t re- 


One good way of finding some familiar landmark is to climb to 
some high spot. Perhaps you might see a water tower or a fire 
look-out station that is hidden from view on the ground. 
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If you happen to be lucky enough to stumble across a familiar 
landmark, such as a fallen tree or a certain decayed stump, Bete 


_ haps you can remember how and from which 
direction you came upon it. 


In Florida almost all natural water flows Southward. Some streams 
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flow east and west for short distances, but the 
major flow is always to the south. 


member the general direction in which your camp lies, 
and perhaps you can’t tell east from west. In such 
a case, there’s no use in looking for directional signs, 
anyway. 

If it’s late afternoon, just make up your mind that 
you’re going to bunk in the woods this night. The 
worst thing to do is to take off in all directions at once, 
crashing here and there and finally ending up in the 
traditional circles of a lost person. 

Spending a night in the woods isn’t really so bad. 
There’s nothing in the woods at night that will harm 
you nearly so badly as thrashing around in the dark- 
ness—bumping into trees and falling into unknown 
rivers. 

Most wild animals are too smart to get near a human 
being if they can help it. Those that aren’t may be 
kept away by a fire, or simply by shouting at them. 

So far as hunger goes, forget it. It’s impossible to 
starve in one day; or three days, for that matter. An 
overnight fast will probably do you some good. 

All right. Now you’ve made up your mind to sleep 
in the woods. Your first job is to find refuge from the 
night’s cold. Even in Florida, it does get chilly at 
night in the woods. 

Find a big tree, stump, or rock. Search for a thick 
tangle of brush or trees, or a despression in a bank 
or hill that will shelter you from wind and rain. If 
you have an axe or knife, you may find it wise to cut 
branches, palm fronds or bark to weave into some 
sort of shelter. 

Having found the best refuge available, you must 
lay in a good supply of firewood. It is now up to your 
friends and family to find you, and a fire may help 
guide them to you. It’ll also comfort you through 
the night. 

You can use dry pine needles or twigs for tinder to 
start your fire. If everything’s soaking wet from 
heavy rain, look for dry wood in hollow trees or 
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When you settle down for the night get up- 
wind from the fire. You may as well relax 
and get some rest so you can work harder 
tomorrow at getting back to civilization. 
Don’t worry about wild animals—most of 
them are too smart to get close to a human 
being if they can help it. All are afraid of 
fire. — Photos by Bill Hansen. gt 


stump, or under fallen logs. Collect plenty of wood, 
for you have a long, long night ahead of you. 

Pick a sensible location for your fire—away from 
you, downwind of you, and away from the wood of 
your shelter. Lay out your dry tinder. 

Now start your fire. No matches? You mean you 
didn’t bring waterproof matches with you?. What 
a character you are! 

Well, if you’re a hunter, you should have ammuni- 
tion with you. Take a cartridge, wiggle the bullet 
out of it, and pour most of the powder on the ground. 
Plug the end of the shell with a bit of dry cloth. Load 
the shell into the gun, point upward, and fire into the 
air. If you didn’t leave too much powder in the 
shell, the cloth will fly upward a few yards and land 
smoldering on the ground. Pick it up quickly, place 
on tinder, and gently breathe on it. In a minute—a 
blaze. 


Now you're set for the night. Whatever you do, 
don’t wander around in the darkness for any reason. 
Don’t try to work after dark. You might get lost all 
over again, and never find your shelter. 

If you want, and if you have plenty of ammunition, 
you can amuse yourself by firing three shots into 
the air, every 10 to 30 minutes. 


Although your friends would be crazy to search 
for you at night, it might help them get a bearing 
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If you find that you may have to be in the 
woods after dark, don’t go running around 
trying to find your way out after the sun goes 
down—you'll probably only get more lost. 
Start soon enough before dark to build a fire 
and collect enough firewood to last 
through the night. 








on you for the next day. Don’t use up all your am- 
munition, and stop before midnight and get some sleep. 
You'll need all your energy tomorrow. 

Next morning, climb a high tree and look for a 
smoke signal that your friends may have built for 
you. If you see smoke, mark its direction accurately, 
and run a course to it by compass. If you don’t have 
a compass, line up two stationary objects with the 
smoke, and walk toward them. Before you get to the 
first object, line up the second object with a third one 
beyond. Repeat this until you reach safety. 

If you don’t see smoke, don’t recognize any land- 
mark, and don’t know your directions, stay put until 
help arrives. 

Build up a big fire with green leaves and branches 
for a heavy smoke signal. Fire your distress shots 
every 10 to 30 minutes. Relax and keep calm. Even- 
tually, someone will miss you and start a search. 

But the best cure for getting lost is to prevent it. 
Never enter strange territory without a compass, a 
good map of the region, a sharp knife or belt axe, a 
box of waterproof matches, and a little food, such as 
chocolate bars. 

Above all, keep calm. As the old hunter said: 
“IT wasn’t really lost. It just took me a long time to 
get here.” 
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LPHABET designations for agencies and pro- 

grams in recent years almost always call to 

mind some sort of Federal Government par- 

ticipation. Often, the connotation is at the 
least mildly unpleasant. It’s true that P-R indicates 
the Federal hand, but in this case it has always been 
well regarded. Informed persons generally consider 
the P-R Act an entirely constructive piece of legis- 
lation—the biggest boon to sound wildlife manage- 
ment this country has ever known. 

The Pittman-Robertson Act, as The Federal Aid 
in Wildlife Restoration Act (50 Stat. 917) is generally 
called, was passed in 1937. It provides that the 
monies taken in by an already existing excise tax on 
sporting arms and ammunition be allocated to the 
states for wildlife restoration purposes. This alloca- 
tion is made one half on the basis of the total area 
of the state and one half on the basis of the number 
of hunting licenses sold each year. The state must 
match each three dollars of Federal money with one 
dollar of state money. 

A number of restrictions designed to insure a sound, 
constructive, and long-continuing program are imposed 
on the spending of this money. First, the money 
may be spent only for wildlife research, wildlife 
development, land acquisition, and administration 
of the program. Second, each project must be de- 
scribed in detail, then approved by the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service to guarantee its value, soundness 
of operation, and personnel qualifications before it 
is begun. Further, all work is constantly inspected by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service while it is underway. 
Federal money is only received by the state after 
such work is satisfactorily completed. 

Florida’s P-R program got underway in 1939, but 
through the war years was rather inactive. A pro- 
ject for the purchase of certain lands in Charlotte 
County in 1941 might be called the beginning of the 
present program, which has been expanding contin- 
ually since 1946. Now, by far the major portion of 
Florida’s wildlife management work is financed by 
this Federal Aid. The states are indeed fortunate 
in having a source of money for carrying out wildlife 
work of which they would otherwise be incapable, 
work which is inspected and supervised by the ex- 
perienced and capable technicians and administra- 
tors of the Fish and Wildlife Service while it is 
carried out by personnel required to be qualified. 
The Act and appropriate regulations insure the states 
being able to continue good, progressive programs over 
long periods of time. 

At present, Florida’s P-R program consists of eleven 
research projects, five development projects, two 
maintenance projects, one land acquisition project, 
and one administrative project. For the 1953-54 fis- 
cal year, the budget provides 6.0% for administra- 
tion, 30.0% for research, 45.0% for development and 
land acquisition, and 19.0% for maintenance. The 
total amount of money involved is approximately 
$290,000.00. The game management division staff now 
consists of 18 full time technical personnel, 6 full 
time untrained men, 6 part time untrained men, 2 
secretaries, and 1 accountant. 

In the allocation of men and funds, a constant ef- 
fort has been made to maintain a well balanced, pro- 
ductive program. During the last several years, land 
acquisition through a system of long term leases has 


Part of a planting of partridge pea made to provide quail food in 
a stand of slash pine on one of the management areas. Such stands 
of pine are often deficient in quail food. 
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Automatic quail feeder set up for operation. These feeders, which 

are filled with cracked corn or other grain, have proven very suc- 

cessful in increasing quail populations. They have been particularly 
effective in South Florida. 


been emphasized. Increased attention is now being 
given to the development and maintenance of the 
lands thus acquired. To properly balance these 
phases, it is necessary to have a sound and realistic 
research program. Such research is essential to really 
valuable management. Though considerably more 
money is spent on development and maintenance 
than on research, the latter’s importance must not be 
minimized. Without such research, it is impossible 
to know what path development should take. 

All of Florida’s more important game species have 
been studied through one or more projects. As a 
result, more information is now available on quail, 


A varied and realistic research program is essential to sound game 
management. Here two technicians examine some banana water 
lily, a valuable duck food. Efforts will be made to 
introduce it into suitable areas. 














Lespedeza seedling which has just been planted. Such plantings 
are usually made in January and February. 


dove, waterfowl, turkey, squirrel, and deer than ever 
before. Knowledge of food habits, habitat require- 
ments, population changes, mortality, migrations, and 
similar factors will permit sound regulations and man- 
agement. Often, it is a slow and pains-taking process 
to gather the necessary information, but as such data 
are accumulated, they should be utilized to the fullest. 

Management practices such as the use of artificial 
feeders have been developed and are being further 
tested. Landowners and interested individuals con- 
tinuously receive advice and consultant services from 
the staff technicians. Informational material is pre- 


Successful plantings require good equipment. This tractor and 
planter are used to put in lespedeza patches. Note the fertilizer 
distributor on the planter, which permits planting and 
fertilizing in one operation. 








Clearing made in a stand of long leaf pine. This clearing, approxi- 
mately 100 feet square, will be fenced, fertilized, and 
planted to thunbergii lespedeza. 


pared periodically and project reports are required, 
but the researcher’s main job is finding facts on which 
worthwhile regulations, sound management, and pro- 
ductive development can be based. 

The developmental and maintenance phases of the 
game management program are directed toward im- 
proving wildlife conditions on its own lands, its leased 
wildlife management areas, and throughout the state. 
Such work takes many forms. There are construction 
and maintenance of fences, gates, roads, firelines, and 
buildings. Food plots must be established and culti- 
vated. Boundary lines must be posted, and controlled 


Young turkey hen, a native wild bird which has been caught and 
will be used in restocking. The P.-R. turkey restoration program 
has been an outstanding success. 


burning carried out. Restocking localities which have 
good habitat but little game with wild-trapped deer 
and turkey has been a most important activity. The 
outstanding success has probably occurred in Hardee, 
DeSoto, Sarasota and Manatee Counties where native 
wild turkey have been thoroughly re-established. With 
the cooperation of the Soil Conservation Service plant- 
ing material useful in improving habitat for farm 
game, principally quail, has been distributed to land- 
owners and farmers throughout north and central 
Florida. During the past winter and spring, 715,000 
bicolor or thunbergii lespedeza plants, 73,000 multi- 
flora rose plants, 4,044 pounds of partridge pea seed, 
and 1,700 pounds of common lespedeza seed were 
distributed. During the coming year, there will be 
in operation 21 wildlife management areas totaling 
more than 3,600,000 acres. 

Operation of the various managed hunts is a mat- 
ter of direct concern to many hunters. This is a most 
important function of the Game Management Division, 
requiring careful attention and administration. Last 
season, on those areas open under the five dollar 
Public Hunt Area Stamp, there were 62,056 man-days 
of utilization. In addition, 438 man-days of quail 
hunting were done on the Charlotte Area and 166 
archers took part in the first Ocala bow and arrow 
hunt. 

The costs directly chargeable to the operation of 
these hunts, such as the salaries of the checking station 
operators, are paid from state funds. In a number of 
cases the salaries of the hunt supervisors are carried 
solely by state funds, but in most instances such per- 
sonnel are paid wholly or in part by P-R. For the 
coming hunting season better than 2,600,000 acres will 
be open. This places Florida among the foremost 
states in the country so far as its public hunting pro- 
gram is concerned. 


Regarding the administration of this whole game 
management program, it might only be pointed out 
that Florida has one of the soundest programs in the 
southeast while its administrative costs are the very 


(Continued on Page 40) 







































Cannon and projectile which are used to throw a net trap. Bait is 
placed in front of the folded net, then the net is thrown by 
an explosive charge over the ducks and geese attracted to it. 


Cannon throw net used to trap waterfowl for banding and investiga- 
tion. Banding of birds provides much valuable information on 
migration, life history, and populations. 
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Above: Wild turkeys being released in DeSoto County as part of 
the program of the Peace River Turkey Restoration. 





By F. W. STANBERRY 
and 
LOUIS GAINEY 


Right: Wild turkeys gather in the early morning to feed in and 
around the trap at Fisheating Creek. 
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NE OF THE MOST surprising wild turkey 
populations in Florida occurs where there 
were no turkeys four years ago. Twenty- 
eight hundred wild turkeys roam through the 
hammocks, swamps and piney woods of the Peace 
River valley today because of the wild turkey res- 
toration program carried out by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. The area also supports 
a moderate rural population whose livelihood depends 
on the truck farms, orange groves, and ranches 
scattered throughout the breadth of the Peace River 
Valley. The wild turkey is apparently more adaptable 
to intensive agricultural practices than is commonly 
believed because activities connected with these land 
use practices have not been detrimental to its restor- 
ation in this rural agricultural area. 

The twenty-eight hundred turkeys that make their 
home in the Peace River Valley today descended from 
an original stocking of one hundred and sixty-two 
wild turkeys released in Hardee and DeSoto Counties 
over a two year period. In Hardee County the wild 
turkeys reproduced to such an extent on one of the 
original release sites that forty-five turkeys were 
trapped and redistributed in other parts of the county. 
This retrapping of released birds and their offspring 
contributed to the natural spread of wild turkeys 
throughout the better turkey habitat in the county. 

The high quality of the turkeys used for restocking 
was a basic factor in the success of the restoration 
program. The birds used for restocking the Peace 
River Valley were wild birds trapped from the Fish- 
eating Creek Wildlife Management Area in Glades 
County. These birds are of a pure wild strain and 
are capable of foraging for themselves if habitat qual- 
ities are suitable for the restoration of this species. 


No less important has been the cooperation and 
wholesome attitude of the Glades County residents 
towards the use of wild turkeys from the county 
breeding ground for restocking purposes in other 
counties in South Florida. 


One standard of measuring the success of this re- 
stocking venture is based on the promise that in the 





Turkeys in DeSoto County run into grove as photographer 
approaches feeding ground. 
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Young poult hiding in cabbage palm tries to elude Wildlife officers. 


southern states a good population of wild turkeys 
will seldom exceed one turkey per fifty acres over 
large areas. One portion of the area surveyed this 
past summer by Commission biologists and wildlife 
officers indicated an average population of one tur- 
key per fifty-four acres, which is reaching an optimum 
level in only a four year period since the original 
releases. 


The primary consideration in restocking the Peace 
River Valley was the selection of habitat qualities suit- 
able for turkey restoration. Live oak-cabbage pal- 
metto hammocks occur along the Peace River, mixing 
with the swamp forest of black gum, red gum and 
cypress and low growing mast producers such as wax 
myrtle and gallberry. Open glades within the ham- 
mocks and swamps support succulent grasses that 
yield a year ’round supply of seeds and green food. 
A recent study of the food habits of the Florida wild 
turkey shows that the dominant vegetation of the 
Peace River area produces a variety of the preferred 
ike of the largest upland game bird in the United 

tates. 


In addition to the abundance of natural foods land 
use practices in the area provide additional benefits 
for wild turkeys. Cattle grazing in the deep wooded 
swamps keep the underbrush cleared out and in an 
open condition favorable to the growth of carpet 
grass and other native grasses. The open condition 
of the swamps also allows the keen eyed turkey to 
avoid its natural enemies. Orange groves scattered 
in the area furnish a wide selection of grasses and an- 
nual plants that could be compared to purposeful 
game food plantings as a supplemental source of food. 
Improved pastures are valuable for supplying grass- 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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Admiral Newt Hickory, USN, Ret., dangled hoary 
legs from his private dock and scowled at the squat 
pill bottle beside him. Extending his arms overhead, 
he inhaled slowly and deliberately and winced as the 

in thrust at him. 

Fines once unaware of the river traffic, he did not 
notice the burnished cruiser gliding in from the chan- 
nel. He lowered one arm tentatively. 

“That’s right, Admiral,” he heard a smooth voice 
say, “bring them both down easy-like. . . And don’t 
look excited!” 

Pulling his arms down slowly, the Admiral stared 
at the black-hulled boat, the slight man in the cockpit, 
the black automatic in his slender hand. | 

As the gunwale bumped the wharf, the slim stranger 
stepped lithely backward. “Come aboard, Admiral.” 
Gently, the gun twitched. ‘Don’t shout; don’t look 
toward your house; don’t make trouble—and nobody’ll 
get hurt!” | 

The Admiral scotched a sunburnt heel on the dock 
and levered himself erect. He looked again at the 
thin, dark face above the dead-black gun; something 
vague, indefinite, stirred in that prodigious memory. 

“Roger . . . Coming!” he cried. An overtone of 
wildness trebled his voice. “You want no trouble—I 
want no excitement.” He laid a hand over his heart. 
“Doctor’s orders!”’ 

Behind him the pier stretched back to St. Augustine 
grass, a stand of palms, and the pastel-pink bungalow. 
“No help there, Admiral,” the oily voice gurgled. “I 
see Joyce leaving in your Cadillac. She’s hurrying a 
hot lunch to the marina ... Mr. Mathis picks well, 
wouldn’t you say?” 

“You know a lot,” Newt answered, calmly now, “and 
I knew you somewhere.” 

“Right on both counts,” the stranger controlled his 
voice, but not the brittle shine of anger in his eyes. 
“Get in!” 

The pill bottle gleamed in the sun. The Admiral 
stooped, picked it up, and stepped easily over the rail. 
‘“What’s the plan, son? And why?” he probed. 

“To get rich and get even... Cast off, Kraus!” On 
the flying bridge, a hulk with red, beefy shoulders 
spun the wheel over; twin diesels throbbed power- 
fully, and the black-hulled cruiser cleared the dock. 

The Admiral frowned slightly as he took a seat in 
a fighting chair. His eyes assumed a vacant expres- 
sion. “Rich?” he repeated. 

“Not filthy rich,’ chuckled the stranger, gently 
hefting the gun. “Let’s just say half of that family 
fortune the Hickory lunchhooks have held for so 
long.” 

As the flaccid voice droned on, the Admiral’s frown 
deepened; his eyes, half closed, gazed forth dreamily. 

Then he spoke suddenly. “I busted you once!” He 
leaned back, ignoring the threatening automatic, and 
his eyes rolled upward. “Let’s see—it was aboard the 
Shark, in the Coral Sea. .:. the name . . . Ludwig, 
Max Ludwig; and the charge. . . negligence in atten- 
tion to detail while on duty.” 


The gun in the stranger’s hand rose up like a cobra’s 
head, lined at the Admiral’s face. “And now I'll bust 
you,” he countered. “We’re going to the Ten Thous- 
and Islands. There you will write a note. In due 
time, money will be hung on a channel marker in the 
middle of a broad bay.” A mock-pensive look came 
over Ludwig’s face, ‘““Ten Thousand Islands,” he mused. 
“And about that many sink holes, and channels to 
cross, and sharks, snakes, barracuda, and mosquitoes. 
Perhaps you will find your way out—if yow’re alive, 
sir!” 
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The Admiral’s grin faded; he gazed thoughtfully at 
the now distant shoreline. Then he held up the pill 
bottle. “In that case,” he said earnestly, “you ought 
to know that my doctor holds me to a rigid schedule 
of medication, rest and exercise.” 

He swung his crossed legs up on the gunwale and 
composed himself for a nap. “You want to keep me 
alive long enough to write the note, you know.” 

Max Ludwig stared in sudden wonder. Then, smil- 
ing grimly, he sat down in the other fighting chair. 
“Okay, Admiral,” he answered, “I’ve planned a long 
ae for this; there’s no harm in keeping you comfort- 
able. 

The cruiser’s siren moaned a demand for the draw- 
bridge; and five minutes later she made the run past 
the drowsy town. Far out in midstream, her black 
hull slit the choppy waves, and the bright January 
sun glittered on her white and chromium topsides. 

“You should take at least one last look” the Admir- 
al’s captor teased, resting the gun flat upon his thigh. 
“There’s Chili Mathis’s boatyard. You really ought to 
see that once more . . . the neat docks, the shiny boats, 
and the modern office with that curious, domed roof.” 

The Admiral’s only answer was a sleepy grunt. 
Raising one eyelid, he squinted at his wrist watch. He 
groped for the pill bottle and noisily swallowed two. 
Then he relaxed again, eyes shut, legs crossed on the 
gunwale and the sun flashing on his silvery hair. 

Max Ludwig’s hand gripped the automatic tightly; 
his lips compressed into a thin streak, but his voice 
held to the even, baiting tone. “Mr. Mathis is a very 
up and coming gentleman; his boatyard is modern, 
his methods efficient. An amateur astronomer, they 
tell me. And a very good idea, that of logging all 
boats which put in there; keeps the boating fraternity 
in touch. Naturally, we signed out for ports north.” 

He paused for a second. “Oh well, Joyce will be in 
good hands, eh Admiral? She'll grieve—but she'll 
be in good hands.” 

The gentle rise and fall of the Admiral’s arms, 
folded across his chest, seemed to infuriate Ludwig. 
But he ceased speaking. The boat droned on. 

Thus they remained until the town was a few white 
specks on the green shore line. Suddenly, the Ad- 
miral roused. He looked again at his watch, then 
curled his feet under him in the fighting chair. 

“By your leave,” he said grimly, and ballooned his 
chest with a great indraught of air which he held 
long and released slowly. He shut his eyes, ignoring 
the gun, and began a systematic ritual of breathing and 
arm waving. He leaned forward at the waist and in- 
haled. He leaned back, raised his arms high, and ex- 
haled. Between breaths he slumped limply as a rag. 
His nostrils flared and his breath whistled in and out. 
His arms assumed weird angles, singly and in pair. 

He finished the performance with a final whoosh, 
opened his eyes and said earnestly, “T’ll go below, now; 
I’ve had enough of this sun. And I’d like some clothes, 
if you don’t mind.” 

His captor stood aside, gun ready, eyes amused but 
hostile as a snake’s. “Help yourself to anything you 
find,’ he answered. ‘You won’t be needing them for 
long!” 

In the forward cabin the Admiral returned to his 
napping. But all through the afternoon, he roused 
intermittently to check their progress as the black- 
hulled boat zippered a white line through the glisten- 
ing waves. At four o’clock they fetched Fort Myers 


- Beach. 


They slowed for the turntable bridge, and through 
(Continued on Page 40) : 
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By STAN B. (Doc) WADE 
FLIES FOR SNOOK 


The snook, called also “sergeant 
fish” and, south of the border, “ro- 
balo” is one of the finest game fish 
in Florida waters. He is distinguish- 
ed by the conspicuous black line on 
his sides which accounts for his 
military title. Taking snook on flies 
is widely practised in the Everglades 
region, the Tamiami canal in parti- 
cular—and in the St. Lucie and 
many, if not all, tidal rivers even up 
to strictly fresh water. After long 
residence in fresh water he is likely 
to be much darker in color but has 
lost none of his appetite or vigor. 

While snook are largely noctur- 
nal in their feeding habits and are 
hard to take on plugs, spoons or bait 
during the day, for some reason 
they will take flies well in even 
bright sunlight. Snook like to spend 
their days in heavily shaded places 
such as back under overhanging 
mangroves or other leafy cover, un- 
der bridges and docks, ete. It is 
therefore necessary, if you are to 
show a snook your fly, that it be 
cast well back—as far as possible— 
under the shady places. Snook like 
particularly to lie back under man- 
groves where there is fairly deep 
water, say from three to ten feet, 
at the edge of the cover. Here they 
are well shaded but can see out into 
the open water where their prey 
may incautiously pass too close for 
safety. 

Snook are provided razor-sharp 
edges on their gill covers—plenty 
sharp enough to cut a line or leader. 
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When a hooked snook turns away 
with the fly in his mouth the leader 
may be drawn across the sharp 
edge of a gill cover and be instantly 
cut; result lost fish and fly. Very 
light piano-wire leader can be used 
for the first foot of leader next to 
the fly so this cannot happen; the 
fly may not cast as well but at least 
you will not lose too many snook, 
once hooked, due to a severed lead- 
er. 

Quite similar in appearance to the 
wall-eye and to the northern pike 
in his day time habits, the snook 
differs in that he is a _ proficient 
jumper. He lacks the teeth of his 
fresh water counterparts but has a 
mouth full of bony, crushing, seiz- 
ing plates in which it is very hard 
to sink a hook. Hooks used for 
snook should be very sharp and kept 
well honed; they should not be too 
large since it is hard to sink a heavy 
wire hook as compared with one 
of lighter wire. To depend upon 
taking only those snook hooked in 
the lip or corner of the mouth will 
not produce very many fish on the 
stringer. 

In casting flies for snook every 
effort should be made to put the 
fly well back under the cover where 
the fly should be allowed to sink 
from two feet to several feet, de- 
pending upon the depth. A deeply 
sunken fly will take many more 
snook (in daylight) than one fished 
on or near the surface. The fly 
should be retrieved by stripping line 





in short, slow, eccentric jerks, let- 
ting it settle back after each jerk. 
Snook will seldom take a fast mov- 
ing fly so keep your retrieve slow. 
Having taken the fly the snook will 
turn back toward his lair where 
there will usually be many hazards 
such as mangrove roots, barnacles, 
coon-oyster shells etc., so it is ad- 
visable—if he is not too big—to hold 
him out in open water. Strike vig- 
orously, raise the rod high and hold 
him if you can; he’ll bust up out of 
water like a small underwater ex- 
plosion and often throw the hook 
then and there. For this rough hand- 
ling a heavy leader of 10 or 15 pound 
test is needed plus a stiff rod which 
can “take it”. For night fishing—a 
very productive method—use the 
same flies as in daylight or any pop- 
ping bug that will take bass. Black 
and yellow poppers seem to be 
best and should be popped loudly as 
snook seem never to be scared of a 
noisy bug and are attracted to it 
from some little distance. 

For use in daylight the best type 
of fly seems to be a streamer made 
with several long curved saddle 
hackles tied so that they curve out 
away from the body. They are pul- 
led in toward the body when the 
fly is retrieved and open out or 
“breathe” when the fly is allowed to 








sink back. Snook flies should be 
tied on ringed hooks so that they 
can be used behind a june-bug or 
Indiana style spinner when desired. 
The addition of a spinner is often 
the difference between taking a 
good string of snook and having a 
fruitless trip, so always have a few 
spinners just in case. 


As food, the snook is hard to beat 
whether broiled, fried or baked. 
They make an excellent chowder, 
especially those a little too big to 
filet. Abundant in salt and brack- 
ish waters all around the coast of 
Florida but especially in the south- 
ern half of the state, the snook is 
a game fish worthy of any fly fish- 
erman’s time, study and _ effort. 
Tight lines. 
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back rattlesnake, the cane-brake 
rattlesnake, the pygmy or “ground” 
rattlesnake, the cottonmouth or 
water moccasin, the copperhead or 
“highland” moccasin, and the coral 
snake. 

The diamondback is the largest 
and most dangerous of our poison- 
ous forms; it occurs throughout the 
state. The canebrake rattlesnake, 
another large and dangerous species, 
is lacking in the central and south- 
ern portion of Florida. 

The cottonmouth is a stout snake 
with wide head and abruptly taper- 
ing tail; the pupil of the eye is a 
vertical slit by day; there is a 
small pit on each side of the head 
between the eye and the nostril. 
Young specimens may be brightly 
banded, while the adults are in- 
distinctly banded or uniformly dull. 
Several species of harmless water 
snakes, common in Florida, superfi- 
cially resemble the cottonmouth; 
but in the harmless forms, the tail 
is long and tapering, the pupil of the 
eye is round, and the head does not 
bear a pit. 

The copperhead, like the cotton- 
mouth, has a relatively stout body, 
wide head, vertical pupils, and a pit 
on each side of the head between 
the eye and nostril. It is seldom more 
than 3 feet long, and is prettily 
marked with brownish bands on a 
pinkish ground color. It is rare in 
Florida, being known only from a 
few counties in the northwestern 
portion of the state. 

The coral snake is a small and 
slender species, with a relatively 
narrow head, a round pupil like 
that of most harmless snakes, and 
no facial pit. It is easily recognized 
by its unusual color pattern, being 
marked with rings of red, black, and 
yellow encircling the body along its 
entire length. The red rings are lack- 
ing on the tail, which is marked 
only with black and yellow; the tip 
of the snout is black. The scales 
have a glossy appearance, which, 
together with the bright markings, 
make the snake somewhat resemble 
a colorful necklace. (All the poison- 
ous snakes of Florida have been 
described and figured in a series of 
articles that appeared in FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE, July through Decem- 
ber, 1950). 


All other Florida snakes are quite 
harmless; if they bite at all, they 
do no more than inflict a few super- 
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ficial scratches that quickly heal. 
No snake will “whip” a person; and 
the “hoop snake” does not exist, 
being merely superstition. There is 
absolutely no reason to fear black- 
snakes, coachwhips, “gopher 
snakes,” “chicken snakes,” king 
snakes, banded water snakes, brown 
water snakes, “copper-bellies,”’ gar- 
ter snakes, ribbon snakes, or any of 
the fifty-odd kinds of harmless 
snakes that occur in Florida. 


SNAKEBITE PREVENTION 

How may one avoid being bitten 
by a poisonous snake? Most victims 
of snakebite are bitten on the ankle 
or lower leg; obviously one should 
use care in going through brushy 
places where the ground is not 
visible. A palmetto clump or a tangle 
of weeds and vines may harbor a 
coiled diamondback; in the thick 
vegetation beside a lake or stream, 


a cottonmouth may lurk unseen. The. 


poisonous snakes of Florida will not 
go out of their way just to bite a 
person, but they may lie motionless 
in their place of concealment until 
nearly stepped on, and then strike 
without warning. This is true even 
of the rattlesnakes, which do not 
always rattle before striking. 

A person who often walks through 
thick brushy places should wear 
heavy leggings or boots, which pro- 
vide ample protection from most 
poisonous snakes. Professional snake 
hunters favor specially-made snake- 
proof boots, the stout leather of 
which is impenetrable to the fangs of 
even the largest diamondback. 
Hunters and hikers should wear 
the pants legs outside the boots, 
where they may help to deflect the 
aim of a striking snake. Never step 
over a fallen log; there may be a 
snake lurking on the other side. 
Step on the log, glance down to 
make sure the way is clear, then 
step down. Several people have been 
bitten because they failed to take 
this simple precaution. 

A few people are bitten on the 
hand. One should be careful about 
putting the hands into’ brushy 
places, and careful when sitting 
or squatting down in such places. 

Many people who catch or handle 
poisonous snakes are eventually bit- 
ten. The capture of venomous ser- 
pents should be left to the experts. 
Many boys keep collections of liv- 
ing snakes; it is not recommeded 
that poisonous species be among 
them. 

There is a widespread belief that 
“snakes can’t bite under water.” 
This is absolutely false; poisonous 
snakes can bite under water, and 
one species, the dangerous cotton- 
mouth moccasin, often hunts on 





the bottom of a shallow pond or 
stream, capturing and poisoning its 
prey beneath the surface. A snake 
can sometimes even deliver a fairly 
well-directed strike while floating 
in the water. In any event, a poison- 
ous snake does not have to strike to 
be dangerous; the mere bite is suf- 
ficient to inject the venom. 

All Florida snakes can swim, and 
most of them do, at least occasion- 
ally. Many snakes seem averse to 
swimming any great distance, how- 
ever; and almost any. swimming 
snake is very apt to make its way 
at top speed toward some nearby ob- 
ject, in order to get out of the water. 
If this “nearby object” happens to 
be a boatload of fishermen, the fun 
begins. At such times fishermen 
have been kown to perform some 
curious antics, such as jumping in, 
throwing tackle-boxes at the snake, 
blowing a hole in the boat’s bottom 
with a shotgun, crushing the gun- 
wale with a paddle, or capsizing the 
whole boat. Such actions are very 
successful in frightening the snake 
away, but they are much too drastic. 
If a swimming snake comes over to 
the boat and crawls in, he’s just 
looking for a resting place; simply 
flip him out with an oar or paddle! 


It isn’t wise to clean a mess of 
fish at the margin of a lake or 
stream, for cottonmouth moccasins 
are apparently attracted by the odor, 
and often crawl up to investigate. 
At such times accidents can and do 
happen. 


It is important to note that even 
a dead snake can be dangerous. A 
poisonous snake may be decapi- 
tated or cut completely in two; but 
for hours afterward the body may 
display reflex movements when 
touched. The head end of the snake 
that has been cut in two may lie 
motionless, but if pinched or stepped 
on, will whip around and bite as 
though the reptile were alive. 

Often a woodsman kills a poison- 
ous snake and desires to skin it for 
a trophy. Usually, when the head of 
the snake is skinned out, venom is 
squeezed from the fangs; this venom 
may run down the snake’s neck, 
spreading for some distance over the 
damp meat and hide. The skinner 
may absorb a small amount of the 
poison around his fingernails, or 
get a little of it into minute cuts 
and abrasions. The resulting sym- 
toms may include considerable pain 
and swelling of the fingers. In skin- 
ning a poisonous snake, therefore, 
it is best to remove the head; or if 
this is undesirable, rubber gloves 
may be worn. And remember—a 
little of the venom, accidentally rub- 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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But before you head for your 
deer stand or duck blind, we’d like 
to suggest that you give serious con- 
sideration to the TEN COMMAND- 
MENTS OF SAFETY, which can be 
found elsewhere on these pages. You 
should be thoroughly familiar with 
these correct gun-handling proced- 
ures so as to assure your own safe 
hunting pleasure as well as that of 
your fellow nimrods. Make these 
rules a part of your gunning habits. 


A Good Fisherman Knows Where to Go 
IN TAMPA... IT’S 


THE TACKLE BOX 
TONY C. DIAZ, Owner 
Phone 245593 — 3907 Nebraska Ave. 
Tampa, Fla. 


The ture that 

proved that fish 

fj can smell. All 

sporting goods 

i stores. 4 colors, 
all Waters. 


A 
MANNING'S Jezazy SHRIMP LURE CO. 
P.0. BOX 933 - NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


QUALITY ARCHERY TACKLE 
For the Hunter and Field Archer 
BEAR “GLASS POWERED” BOWS 
and Accessories to go with them. 
HUNTING ARROWS, LEATHER GOODS 
and RAW MATERIALS. 
Time to order for Christmas Gifts. 
“CHARLIE” MACKLE 
2318 Manatee Ave., W Bradenton, Fla. 











BOATS © BAIT 


P. O. BOX 72 


Mailing Address: No. 1, Titusville, Florida 





BLUE CREEK LODGE 


MODERN COTTAGES 
At St. Johns River and Lake George 


There’s nothing difficult about these 
rules for they’re just common sense, 
everyday precautions that every 
sportsman ought to live by. 

This year let’s have a slaughter of 
game birds and animals; let’s not 
have a slaughter of hunters. The 
loss of a single hunter’s life through 
negligence or ignorance is too much 
when the fatality could have been 
so easily avoided. Caution through 
the education of hunters in the 
fundamentals of safe firearms hand- 
ling is a small price to pay for the 
preservation of a life or the saving 
of a limb. 

Adherence to the TEN COM- 
MANDMENTS OF SAFETY will 
mean good hunting and pleasurable 
shooting for the army of sportmen 
taking to the fields and forests, and 
lakes and marshes during the com- 
ing hunting season. Here’s hoping 


that next year I won’t have to read 
any clippings about hunting ac- 
cidents in Florida. 


On the Main Channel — In the Famous 
Backwaters of the Withlacoochee River 
COMPLETE FISHING SERVICE 
MODERN TWO BEDROOM COTTAGES 
COMPLETE KITCHEN AND BATH 
DUNNELLON, FLA. 

On Rt. 488 Between 19 and 41 


WRITE 
HANK and TINA WOLFF, Rt. 2, Box 1 





MOTORS ® GUIDES © TACKLE 









—_ ASTOR, FLORIDA 





Telephone: Oak Hill 2315 


ALLENHURST FISHING CAMP 


“On Haulover Canal’”—Turn left two mi. South of Oak Hill 


BOATS — 


BAIT -- 


TACKLE — GUIDES 


COTTAGES AND RESTAURANT 
EXCELLENT DUCK HUNTING IN SEASON 
“FISHING IS FUN — FOR EVERYONE” 














SAM WAMPLER, MGR. 


ED McCORMICK’S 


BEACON No. 42 FISHING CAMP 
Telephone OAK HILL 2310 
CABINS — BOATS — MOTORS — TACKLE — BAIT — GUIDES 
RESTAURANT 
Most Modern Fishing Camp on Florida’s East Coast 






2 MILES SOUTH OF SHILOH, FLORIDA 











ADKINS RESTAURANT 


Right on Routes 19 and 98 at South Traffic Light 


THE VERY FINEST HOME-COOKED FOOD SERVED DAILY e 


“YOU ARE WELCOME”’ 


CHIEFLAND, FLORIDA 
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THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
OF SAFETY 

1. Treat every gun with the re- 
spect due a loaded gun. This 
is the cardinal rule of gun 
safety. 

2. Carry only empty guns, taken 
down or with the action open, 
into your automobile, camp, 
and home. 

3. Always be sure that the barrel 
and action are clear of ob- 
structions. 

4. Always carry your gun so that 
you can control the direction 
of the muzzle, even if you 
stumble. 

5. Be sure of your target before 
you pull the trigger. 

Never point a gun at anything 
you do not want to shoot. 

7. Never leave your gun unat- 
tended unless you unload it 
first. 

8. Never climb a tree or a fence 
with a loaded gun. 

9. Never shoot at a flat, hard sur- 
face or the surface of water. 

10. Do not mix gunpowder and 
alcohol. 

PUBLISHED BY THE SPORT- 
ING ARMS AND AMMUNITION 
MANUFACTURER’S INSTITUTE. 





But the best cure for getting lost 
is to prevent it. Never enter strange 
territory without a compass, a good 
map of the region, a sharp knife or 


belt axe, a box of waterproof 
matches, and a little food, such as 
chocolate bars. 

Above all, keep calm. As the 
old hunter said: “I wasn’t really 
lost. It just took me a long time to 
get here.” 









IMPROVE YOUR SCORE = 
Franzite Grips are pos- 
itively unbreakable — 
most durable made. 
Offered for Colt, Smith & Wesson, 
Hi-Standard, Ortgies, Luger, Mau- 
ser, other domestic and imported 
guns. Wide choice of smart de- 
signs in ivory, pearl, walnut, onyx, agate, black 
and a few target, staghorn and carved grips. 
Low prices! FREE NEW CATALOG. Dealers 
wanted. 
SPORTS, INC. (MFRS.) 

5501 Broadway, Dept. BR-9, Chicago 40, Ill. 





ST. JOHNS FISHING LODGE 
“In the Heart of the Bass Capitol 
of the World’”’ 
Huntington, Fla. 
Individual Housekeeping Cottages 
Private Rooms with Connecting Bath 
21 Miles South of Palatka, just off 
U. S. Highway 17 
DAN and LORA JOINER, owners and operators 
Long distance ‘telephone: Pomona Park 2796 
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hoppers and other insects that are 
a desirable food for young turkeys. 
The natural value of the area plus 
the existance of land use practices 
that aid the wild turkey allows for 
failure only if the hunter himself 
is careless with this potential game 
resource and condones illegal hunt- 
ing. 

The enthusiasm of the hunters 
and landowners in cooperating with 
the Commission to restore wild tur- 
keys to this habitat that was form- 
erly abundant with the species was 
another major consideration in the 
attempt to restore wild turkeys to 
the Peace River Valley. 


Hardee and DeSoto Counties were 
closed to wild turkey hunting by the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission with the above considera- 
tions in mind. Manatee and Sara- 
sota counties were also closed with 
the same objectives in mind for the 
Myakka River area. Wildlife Of- 
ficers J. L. Cathcart of Hardee 
County, John Hardin of DeSoto 
County, R. N. Cook of Manatee 
County and Leffy Taylor and the 
late John Ingram of Sarasota 
County and Commission Biologists 
worked with landowners and sports- 
men’s clubs and subsequently estab- 
lished restocking agreements with 
plans for hunting when the areas 
are again opened. 

he success of the restoration 
program must be astounding to the 
skeptics who predicted failure be- 
cause “those birds will be killed 
off before they can raise” but the 
success of the program was _ pos- 
sible because of the cooperation of 
the conservation minded people of 
the Peace River Valley with Com- 
mission wildlife officers and biolo- 


ING to hospital or doctor! 
The only CAR KIT on the market. 


assembly, and constricting band. 
snake-bite. 
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gists to restore the wild turkey. 

Much valuable information has 
been recorded by biologists and 
wildlife officers from this restock- 
ing venture. 

These four counties will remain 
closed to turkey hunting for at 
least one or two more years—until 
there is no question but that the 
area is ready for hunting. The exact 
plans for the opening hunt will be 
carefully studied and worked out 
with local sportsmen. Improperly 
managed hunting could offset the 
years of effort that have resulted 
in the present success of the turkey 
restoration program. 

THE END 


“RANDALL MADE” KNIVES 
The Finest Available 








FOR ALL MILITARY AND 
SPORTING PURPOSES 


Lifetime knives, handmade of Swedish 
tool steel—14 years in perfecting these, 
the finest obtainable. 80 different mod- 
els, with Heiser sheaths. Prices to $30.00. 
Send 10c for folder of descriptions, prices and 


instructive knife manual. 50c for fighting 
knife booklet. 


W. D. RANDALL, JR. 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


BOX 1988-W 








Sunshine Service Electricity 


Gives you more lessure for outdoor fun! 





FLORIDA POWER & 
LIGHT COMPANY 





Hunters-Fishermen-Campers-Farmers-Surveyors: 
PROTECT YOUR LIFE! 


ROSS ALLEN’S VACUUM KIT 


FOR THE TREATMENT OF VENOMOUS BITES AND STINGS 


SNAKE-BITE is an injection of venom into the system. Much of this venom can be removed 
by SUCTION. With ROSS ALLEN’S VACUUM KIT yeu can apply powerful suction WHILE DRIV- 


; Uses suction from WINDSHIELD WIPER of your car. 
Easily installed, permanently or temporarily, on any make of car. 


Kit includes lancet, glass jar, 3 suction cups, rubber tubing, antiseptic, ammonia, connector 
With full instructions for installation and for treatment of 


Prompt use of this kit has saved HUMAN LIVES, and the lives of valuable HUNTING DOGS. 
Tested and approved by Ross Allen, world-famous authority on snake-bite. 
Complete kit, $8.25 each. Sent postpaid. DISTRIBUTORS WANTED. Address: 
ROSS ALLEN’S REPTILE INSTITUTE, Silver Springs, Florida. 





WESTERN AUTO ASSOCIATE 
STORE 


COMPLETE HUNTING EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES—HARDWARE 


406 N. MARION STREET 
LAKE CITY, FLA. 










RETRIEVERS 


Trained for Hunting and Field Trials. 
We have openings for a few bird dogs. 


We Use Live Birds in 
All Training. 
GOLDEN 
RETRIEVER 
PUPPIES 
FOR SALE 
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HURRICANE ACRES 


RETRIEVER KENNELS 
P. O. Box 365 Orlando, Fla. 











Panama City Beach 


COTTAGES—HOTEL—DINING ROOM 
1000-FOOT FISHING PIER 
HOME OF WORLD’S RECORD FISH 


OPEN YEAR ’ROUND 
PANAMA CITY, FLORIDA 









Al About AAU Flouida 


THE 
NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE 

OF 
FLORIDA 
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Every issue of Florida Speaks is exciting .. . 
filled with something on everything that’s hap- 
pening in Florida. All about all Florida is the 
Florida Speaks continued story. Florida Speaks 
is published for YOU in four big fact-filled num- 
bers every year. Here’s a special offer to new 
subscribers, 7 fifty-cent Seasonal Issues of 
FLORIDA SPEAKS for $2.00 ... you save $1.50 
over the newsstand price. 

Now is the time to know all about Florida 
opportunity . .. send in your special offer 
subscription using the coupon. 


l 
i 
! 
FLORIDA SPEAKS 
1424 Fourth St. So., St. Petersburg, Florida | 
Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription for | 
two years of FLORIDA SPEAKS. 


POGIEION . bd ce Pte cats bse -s kb alerk cs atee sleet ot aus weeteteias 
PUY OEE Lo catia Jaa hi caoC as Rea Roe cea beneee 
SVs eee States eee ! 
( ) $2.00 enclosed. ( ) Baill me 
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bed into the eye or any of the mu- 
cous membranes, may produce a 
burning sensation and other un- 
pleasant symtoms. 

In Florida, quite a number of 
small children are bitten while play- 
ing or crawling about in the yard. 
The only sure way to prevent such 
accidents is to put up snake-proof 
fencing. It is also well to clean up 
any trash, weeds, old lumber piles, 
etc., that may be in or near the yard. 

An ordinary mosquito-bar, well 
tucked in under the bedding, pro- 
vides protection from inquisitive 
snakes when one camps out and 
spends the night on the ground. A 
little common sense when in the 
woods will go a long way toward 
reducing the chances of being bit- 
ten by a poisonous snake. 


SNAKEBITE TREATMENT 

What should one do if bitten by 
a venomous snake? The first thing is 
to keep the poison from spreading 
rapidly into the general circulation. 
This is done by placing a constrict- 
ing band around the bitten limb, 
above the bite; i.e., between the 
bite and the heart. It is generally 
recommended that the constricting 
band be placed above the elbow, 
even if the bite is on the forearm; or 
above the knee, even though the bite 
may be on the lower leg. The band 
can be improvised from a handker- 
chief, a necktie, or a strip cut from 
a shirt-tail. It should be just tight 
enough to cut off the circulation un- 
der the skin, but not to cut off the 
underlying larger blood vessels. If 
the entire blood supply to the bitten 
limb is stopped by too tight a band, 
a serious infection will probably re- 
sult; this infection is apt to be much 
more dangerous than the snakebite. 

Next, paint the vicinity of the bite 
with an antiseptic, if one is available. 
A small cross-shaped cut should then 
be made in the skin over each fang 
puncture. For this purpose, a razor 
blade or a keen knife is best; the 
blade should first be sterilized, either 
with an antiseptic or with a match 
flame, if possible. The cuts should 
not be too deep; generally an eighth 
to a quarter of an inch will suffice, 
for this is the usual depth of pene- 
tration of the snake’s fangs. Suction 
should then be applied to the cuts, to 
encourage flow of blood and lymph, 
and consequent removal of poison. 
If no suction apparatus is at hand, 
the mouth may be used, provided 
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that there are no open sores, in- 
juries, or badly decayed teeth in the 
mouth. 

The victim should seek medical at- 
tention immediately; suction should 
be kept up on the way. Do not run; 
running speeds the circulation and 
greatly hastens the absorption of the 
poison into the system. The constrict- 
ing band should be released for a 
minute every 10 minutes. As the 
swelling progresses, it will be neces- 
sary to retie the band higher, just 
above the edge of the swelling. Care 
should be taken not to cut a large 
blood vessel; those near the surface 
can usually be seen. Antiseptics 
should be applied to all incisions, if 
possible. Try to remain calm; re- 
member that snake poison usually 
takes several hours to several days 
before producing really serious 
symptoms; remember, too, that only 
a very small percentage of snake- 
bite victims die, and these do so 
mainly because they failed to follow 
the simple rules outlined above. 
Further medical attention will be 
administered by a physician. 

SUMMARY 

In summary, it may be stated that 
most of Florida’s reptiles are harm- 
less to man. A few species of snakes 
are poisonous, but these can gen- 
erally be avoided if one exercises a 
little care and intelligence. If one is 
so unlucky as to be bitten by a 
poisonous snake, immediate and 
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lowest. 

What, then, does P-R mean to 
you as a Florida sportsman? Many 
things, if you stop to consider them 
all. P-R provides a source of funds 
with which the state can do wild- 
life management work it could not 
otherwise afford. P-R assures that 
its projects will be wisely conceived 
and productively operated. They 
must function economically and 
smoothly. Funds may not be divert- 
ed for unapproved activities. The 
personnel must be qualified by 
training and ability for the jobs they 
are required to perform. Most im- 
portant, P-R requires that its pro- 
gram be of a long continuing nature. 
Sound projects cannot be arbitrarily 
dropped. | 


To sum up, P-R means more game 
and better hunting for you, and 
it’s your best means of having a 
worthwhile game management pro- 
gram. 
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a porthole, the Admiral saw a long, 
gray cruiser creep alongside. There 
was a sudden shout; hawsers shot 
across their bow and stern, and 
three blue-clad figures leaped 
aboard. The Admiral made for the 
cockpit. A coast guardsman forced 
the dark stranger against the pilot- 
house bulkhead and relieved him 
of his gun. Another stood belliger- 
ently beside the man on the flying 
bridge, while a serious-faced Chili 
Mathis and a big-eyed Joyce stepped 
over the gunwale. 

“Why didn’t you hang out a sign, 
on the boatside, Newt?” asked 
Chili. “That white thatch of yours 
stood out on the sun like the top 
of Mt. Rainier.” Joyce clung to the 
Admiral’s arm. He turned to the 
stranger before answering them. 


“You knew a lot, son,” he said 
gently, “and you planned pretty 
good. But you were sort of negli- 
gent, again, on a few details. You 
see, Chili Mathis is an amateur as- 
tronomer; he also uses that tele- 
scope to check the river traffic. And 
I wasn’t only exercising; I was also 
sending a semaphore message.” 

He stripped off the shirt and step- 
ped out of the borrowed trousers. 
“T really didn’t need them long— 
now that you’ve busted yourself 
again.” 





to tackle the restoration job, con- 
sult a taxidermist before giving up. 
Even the saddest looking mount 
can sometimes be restored at a frac- 
tion of what you might think it 
would cost. 

Missing ears, eyes, fins, feet, etc., 
do not necessarily mean a_ lost 
mount. Most taxidermists have 
spare parts that your friends will 
never recognize as substitutes. Any 
mount or animal rug can be moth 
proofed today at a reasonable 
charge. 

In general, keep in mind that our 
birds, beasts and fish maintain them- 
selves in excellent trim when alive; 
you must do it for them when they 
are dead. Let’s make the most of 
our mounts. 
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Special Hunt Rules: 

1. Hunters bagging two legal 
deer, bear or panther, or any 
combination of two of the 
above animals must cease 
hunting for the duration of 
the hunt, but may remain in 
the area and handle dogs. 

2. As soon as the hunter bags a 
legal deer, a bear or a pan- 
ther, he must stop all hunting 
and have his game checked. 
Deer or bear shall not be dis- 
membered or divided in the 
hunt area. 

3. Hunters cannot check in be- 
fore 6:00 A.M., or check out 
after 6:30 P.M. 

4. No overnight camping will be 
permitted on the hunt area. 

». Dogs perohibited in the Osce- 
ola National Forest Wildlife 
Management Area during the 
Osceola deer hunt. Dogs 
found on the area will be im- 
pounded and returned to the 
owner upon payment of a 
$2.00 impoundment and main- 
tenance fee. 

EGLIN FIELD DEER HUNT (Hunt 
subject to emergency restrictions 
of the USAF Officials) 

Hunt Area: Those parts of the Eg- 
lin Air Base Reservation not clos- 
ed to hunting. 

Open Season: November 20 to 
December 25 for legal game. 
Hunting of all legal game except 
deer permitted until close of reg- 
ular state season. 

Legal Game: All legal game ex- 
cept turkey, bear, beaver and al- 
ligator. 

Permit: A $2.00 Air Force Permit 
is required in addition to State 
License. After December 25, a 
special small game permit is re- 
quired. This permit can be ac- 
quired at no cost above the regu- 
lar $2.00 Air Force Permit and 
State License. Small game permits 
can be obtained at designated 
lookout towers and guard sta- 
tions. 

Special Hunt Rules: Only _ shot- 
guns will be permitted for hunt- 
ing. No shot smalled than +2 
buck shall be used for deer. No 
overnight camping in the hunt 
area. 

GULF HAMMOCK HUNT 

Hunt Area: Those parts of the 
Gulf Hammock Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area not closed to hunting. 
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Open Season: November 20 to 
December 27; first 10 days open; 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Fridays 
closed thereafter. 


Legal Game: All legal game ex- 
cept bear. 
Permit: Public Hunting Area Per- 


mit necessary. 

Special Hunt Rules: Deer shall not 
be dismembered or divided on 
the hunt area until they have been 
checked and tagged by Wildlife 
Officer. Camping permitted only 
at designated camp sites. 

STEINHATCHEE HUNT 

Hunt Area: Those parts of the 
Steinhatchee Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area not closed to hunting. 

Open Season: November 20 to 
December 27; first 10 days open; 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Fridays 
closed thereafter. 


LegalGame: All legal game except 
bear. 
Permit: Public Hunting Area Per- 


mit necessary. 

Special Hunt Rules: Deer shall 
not be dismembered or divided 
on the hunt area until they have 
been checked and tagged by a 
Wildlife Officer. Camping per- 
mitted only at designated camp 
sites. 

TOMOKA HUNT 

Hunt Area: Those parts of the 
Tomoka Wildlife Management 
Area not closed to hunting. 

Open Season: November 20 to 
December 27; first 10 days open; 


Saturdays and Sundays open 
thereafter. 
Legal Game: All legal game. 
Permit: Public Hunting Area Per- 


mit necessary. 


Special Hunt Rules: Camping per- 


mitted. 
FARMTON HUNT 
Hunt Area: Those parts of the 


Farmton Wildlife Management 
Area not closed to hunting. 

Open Season: November 20 to 
December 27; first 10 days open; 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays 
closed thereafter. 

Legal Game: All legal game. 

Permit: Public Hunting Area per- 
mit necessary. 


Special Hunt Rules: Camping per- 


mitted. 

COLLIER HUNT 

Hunt Area: Those parts of the 
Collier Wildlife Management 


Area not closed to hunting. 

Open Season: November 20 to 
December 27; first 10 days open; 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays 
closed thereafter. 

Legal Game: All legal game. 

Permit: Public Hunting Area Per- 
mit necessary. 


Special Hunt Rules: Rifles pro- 


hibited. Only slow trail dogs 
may be used for deer hunting. 
Running dogs or packs of run- 
ning dogs are not permitted on 


the area. Camping permitted. 
HENDRY HUNT 
Hunt Area: Those parts of the 


Hendry Wildlife Management 

Area not closed to hunting. 
Open Season: November 20 to 

December 20; first 3 days open. 


Saturdays and Sundays open 
thereafter. 
Legal Game: All legal game. 
Permit: Public Hunting Area Per- 


mit necessary. 

Special Hunt Rules: Rifles prohi- 
bited. Only slow trail dogs may 
be used for deer hunting. Run- 
ning dogs or packs of running 
dogs are not permitted on the 


area. Camping permitted. 
CHARLOTTE QUAIL HUNT 
Hunt Area: Those parts of the 

Charlotte Wildlife Management 


Area not closed to hunting. 

Open Season: November 20 until 
allowable number of birds (prub- 
ably 3,000) have been harvested. 
Hunt days same as First District. 
Closing date will be designated by 
Director. 

Legal Game: Quail, also dove, 
snipe and woodcock during open 
season. 

Pedmit: $5.00 per day. 

Special Hunt Rules: Only 4 per- 
mits can be issued to any one 
hunter. No overnight camping 
permitted. 

J. W. CORBETT HUNT 

Hunt Area: That portion of the J. 
W. Corbett Wildlife Management 
Area not closed to hunting. 

Open Season: November 20 to 
December 27; first 10 days open; 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays 
closed thereafter. 


Legal Game: All legal game ex- 
cept turkey. 
Permit: Public Hunting Area Per- 


mit necessary. 

Special Hunt Rules: Rifles pro- 
hibited. Camping permitted. 

SUMTER HUNT 

Hunt Area: That portion of Sum- 
ter Wildlife Management Area 
not closed to hunting. 

Open Season: November 20 to 
December 27; first 10 days open; 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Fridays 
closed thereafter. 

Legal Game: All legal game. 

Permit: Public Hunting Area Per- 
mit necessary. 

Special Hunt Rules: Deer shall not 
be dismembered or divided on the 
hunt area until they have been 
checked and tagged by a Wildlife 
Officer. 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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advance. 


COTTAGES—RENT 


BRAND’S COTTAGES—Overnight and houskeep- 
ing. Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, boats and bait. 
Box 388, Tarpon Springs. Phone 2473. 








Florida’s Finest Fishing 
TWIN PALMS RESORT 
LAKE GRIFFIN — LEESBURG, FLORIDA 
Cottages, Boats, Bait and Guides 
Swimming on white sand beach 
PHONE 5024 BLUE 


WHITE OAKS LODGE—U. S. No. 17, heart of 
the Bass Capitol. “EVERYTHING for Your Va- 
cation’’—2 miles south San Mateo, Florida. 


COTTAGES FOR RENT 


LAKE FRONT COTTAGE — On beautiful Lake 
Placid. 150 miles from Miami. Excellent bathing- 
fishing. Large comfortable house, private. Easily 
sleeps eight. Day, week. Reservations. Boat in- 
cluded. Write Ben Malone, Punta Gorda, Fla. 


MISCELLANEOUS FOR SALE 
BARBECUE CONDIMENTS 


CHEF’S GIFT BOXES, $1.00 ea. P.P. anywhere. 
A. Smoked Sauce with Sherry Wine (2). 
B. Smoked Sauce and bottle of Papaya Meat 
Tenderizer. 

C. Large bottle Smoked Sauce. 

OLD HICKORY PRODUCTS 

2603 Ridgewood — Tampa, Fla. 
Gift Card Mailed Promptly 





SEED FOR SALE 


PARTRIDGE PEA SEED for sale. 
Mayo, Fla. 


Mabry Hart, 


sports equipment, services, etc. 
Minimum advertisements 14 words or $3.50. 
numbers count as words. (No blind box-number ads can be accepted.) 


tance to Wildlife Trading 






tlt Flovide 
TSMENS GUIDE 


ta. CAMPS: BOATS: MOTORS 
TACKLE -GUNS> PARTS: SERVICE 


VWildlife “Geading Post 


The Wildlife Trading Post is especially designed for SWAPPING, BUYING or SELLING outdoor 
Classified advertisements 25c a word per insertion, payable in 
Initials, abbreviations and groups of 
Send copy and remit- 


Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fla. 





“GULF HAMMOCK” 


GULF HAMMOCK HUNTING CAMP SITE. Own 

this and be away from the public camps and 

be deep down in the Hammock and be right in 

the best deer and turkey country. Small tract 

at low price. Over on Suwannee River, also have 

camp site on the high bluffs right on river banks. 
R. D. HOGUE, BOX 163, ATLANTA, GA, 


“RESORTS”—SALE 


CAMP SITE in the cool BLUE RIDGE MOUN- 
TAINS up in North Georgia, own your own 
mountain retreat where it is cool in summer. 
Lands directly on or near Paved US No. 19 High- 
way. Low prices. Also have camp and camp 
site for sale, way down on Suwannee River in 
Florida. R. D. Hogue, Box 163, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


REAL ESTATE AND BUSINESS PROPERTIES 


Bass Capital of the World, St. Johns riverfront 
Homes, Groves, Business Opportunities. — C. J. 
ASBURY, Crescent City, Florida. 


REAL ESTATE—ST. LUCIE RIVER 


OFFERING MY beautiful fishing residence on 
famous St. Lucie River, 2 miles south of Stuart. 
Lot 100x400 ft. Slip dredged in for quiet mooring, 
splendid pier. Main residence frame, 2-br., mod- 
ern, with annex attached 2 bdrm., modern, oper- 
ates separately. Yard beautifully sodded, shrub- 
bery,’ fruit and shade trees. Specially suited for 
middle age family with parents to live separately, 
or related families or living quarters with rental. 
GEORGE Q. BRUCE, 233 E. OHIO ST., INDI- 
ANAPOLIS, IND. 













FISH BAIT FOR SALE 


LIVE BAIT FOR SALE—GILBERT’S HAPPY 
CONTENT WIGGLING, RED WATER WORMS— 
1,000 Worms, $5.00; 2,500 Worms, $11.25. Worms 
packed 100 to cup with ample feed for two weeks. 
Orders shipped same day received, Prepaid.-— 
GILBERT’S FARMS, CHIPLEY, FLORIDA. 


RED WIGGLERS — 500 for $2.00. POSTPAID. 


Wholesale prices to dealers. —GROVES HOWELL, 

Sneads, Florida. 

a ae a RT ee ae Le a as Ee = 1 a 
WILD FOWL FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Peafowl, Pheasants, Wild Ducks, 
Wild Geese and Swans. 80 varieties. DAVIS & 
GIST. McIntosh, Fla. Florida permit No. 25, Fed- 
eral No. 33208. 


DUCKS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Grown hand-raised Wood Ducks, $16 
per pair. JIM McCALL, DOCTORS INLET, FLA. 
Game Farm License No. 44. 


DOGS FOR SALE 


EIGHT WEEKS BEAGLES, Straight Line Ten Dol- 
lars, (Registered Sire) Fifteen. Dr. Denser, Chat- 
tahoochee, Florida. 


DOGS FOR SALE 


IRISH SETTER PUPS, 6 months; males, best 
bloodlines; sell or exchange for 12-foot boat, 5 
h.p. motor or Remington automatic. J. M. Cooper, 
Route No. 1, Box 342, Ft. Pierce, Fla. 
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FISHEATING CREEK HUNT 


Hunt Area: Those portions of the 
Fisheating Creek Wildlife Man- 
agement Area not closed to hunt- 
ing. 

Open Season: November 20th to De- 
cember 27, first ten days open; 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Fridays 
closed thereafter. 

Legal Game: All legal game except 
deer. 

Permit: Public Hunting Area Per- 
mit Necessary. 

Special Hunt Rules: Camping per- 
mitted. 

AUCILLA HUNT 

Hunt Area: Those portions of the 
Aucilla Wildlife Management Area 
not closed to hunting. 

Open Season: November 20th to De- 
cember 27th, first ten days open; 
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Mondays, Tuesdays, and Fridays 
closed thereafter. 

Legal Game: All legal game. 

Permit: Public Hunting Area Per- 
mit necessary. 

Special Hunt Rules: Camping will 
be permitted only on designated 
portions of the area. 


OF INTEREST 


Of interest to hunters, dog owners 
and sportsmen in general—particu- 
larly those who reside in the lower 
Florida West Coast area—is the 
second annual amateur Field Trial 
to be held in Charlotte county Nov- 
ember Seventh and Eight. The 
trials will be held in the Cecil M. 
Webb Wildlife Management Area 
near Bermont, it was announced by 
Matt Weeks, president of the Char- 
lotte County Sportsmen Club. 

Expressing the hope that more 
local entries will be made this year, 
Mr. Weeks urged sportsmen to par- 
ticipate and enjoy the trial. The 


trial plans and program will again 
have the assistance of Bill Windsor 
who will also serve as Marshal for 
the events. The Charlotte county 
club will have horses available for 
rent and will furnish transportation 
for dogs to participate in the various 
classes. 


The four classes for the trial will 
include Shooting Dog; Derby; Pup- 
py and All Age. The club will award 
cash prizes and merchandise in all 
events and prizes have been in- 
creased over those offered last year. 
Hot lunches will be offered and 
every effort will be made to provide 
“a most enjoyable two days of 
watching some of the best bird dogs 
in the state work”, officials said. 


Herbert Allgood, in charge of the 
Cecil M. Webb Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area, reports a good supply of 
quail will be available with courses 
established in the area for best driv- 
ing as well as bird location. 
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OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING GAME BIRDS AND GAME ANIMALS 


eet eee 
PisTRICT 


Day's Bag 


peason’s 
Bag 


ist District 


2nd District 


3rd District 


Ath District 


5th District 


-houn West of St. 


BUCK DEER 
With One or More 
5”’ Antlers 


Nov. 20 - Jan. 7 
Ist 10 days open Mon., 
Tues. & Fri.; closed there- 
afte EXCEPT Hardee, 
Sarasota, Manatee, 


las, DeSoto, Polk South of 
St. Rd. 60,. and Hillsboro 
South of St. Rd. 92 
CLOSED. 





Nov. 20 - Jan. 7 

Ist 10 days open Mon., 
Tues. & Fri.; closed there- 
after EXCEPT Gilchrist, 
Alachua, Bradford, Clay, 
Union, that part of Baker 
and Columbia South of 
U.S. 90 from Jacksonville 
to Lake City, and that part 
of Columbia and Suwannee 
South and East of St. Rd. 
247 from Lake City to the 
Suwannee River CLOSED. 


Noy. 20 - Jan. 7 
Hunting permitted every 
day EXCEPT Bay and that 
portion of Gulf and Cal- 
Rd. 71 
CLOSED. Okaloosa, Santa 
Rosa and Walton Counties 
closed December 25. 


Nov. 20 - Jan. 7 
lst 10 days open Mon., 
Tues. & Fri.; closed there- 


after. Monroe CLOSED to 
Key Deer. 
Noy. 20 - Jan. 7 


lst 10 days open Mon., 
Tues. & Fri.; closed there- 
after. 


Pinel- 


REGULATIONS FOR 1953-54 HUNTING SEASON 


TURKEY 


EITHER SEX 
' Nov: 20: - i\Feb. 1: 

lst 10 days open Mon., 
Tues. & Fri.; closed there- 
after EXCEPT Hardee, 
Sarasota, Hernando, Mana- 
tee, Pinellas, DeSoto, Polk 
South of St. Rd. 60, and 
Hillsboro South of St. Rd. 
92 CLOSED. 


GOBBLERS ONLY 
Nov. 20 - Feb. 1 

lst 10 days open Mon., 

Tues. & Fri.; closed there- 

after EXCEPT Alachua, 

Bradford, Clay, Union, that 


part of Baker and Colum- - 


bia South of U.S. 90 from 
Jacksonville to Lake City, 
and that part of Columbia 
and Suwannee South and 
East of St. Rd. 247 from 
Lake City to the Suwannee 
River CLOSED. 


GOBBLERS ONLY 

Nov. 20 - Feb. 1 
Hunting permitted 
day. 


every 


EITHER SEX 
Nov. 20 - Feb. 1 
Ist 10 days open Mon., 
Tues. & Fri.; closed there- 
after. Broward CLOSED. 


EITHER SEX 

Nov. 20 - Feb. 1 
lst 10 days open Mon., 
Tues. & Fri.; closed there- 
after. 


QUAIL 


Nov. 20-Feb. 1 
lst 10 days 
open Monday, 


Tues. & 
closed 
after. 


Fri.; 
there- 





Nov. 20-Feb. 1 
lst 10 days 
open Monday, 
Tues. & Fri.; 
closed __ there- 
after. 


Noy. 20-Feb. 1 


Hunting _ per- 
mitted every 
day. 


Nov. 20-Feb. 1 
lst 10 days 
open Monday, 
Tues. & Fri.; 
closed _ there- 
after. 


Nov. 20-Feb. 1 
lst 10 = days 
open Monday, 
Tues. & Fri.; 
closed _ there- 
after. 


RAIL AND 
GALLINULE 
(Marsh Hen) 


WATERFOWL 
AND COOT 
Duck-Geese-Coot 


SQUIRREL 


Parncadits 1° 
Wood Duck 


Duck Stamp 
Required for 
Duck and Geese 


Nov. 12-Jan. 10 

Hunting  per- 

mitted every 
ay. 






Nov. 20-Feb. 1 |Sept. 12-Nov. 10 
Ist 10 days | Hunting _ per- 
open Monday, | mitted every 
Tues. & Fri.; | day. 
closed _ there- 
after, 








Nov. 20-Feb. 1 Nov. 12-Jan. 10 





Sept. 12-Nov. 10 






lst 10 days | Hunting per- | Hunting _ per- 
open Monday, | mitted every | mitted every 
Tues. & Fri.; | day. day. 

closed __ there- 

after, 


Noy. 20-Feb. 1 |Sept. 12-Nov. 10] Nov. 12-Jan. 10 














Hunting per- | Hunting  per- | Hunting _ per- 
mitted every | mitted every | m.tted every 
day. day. day. 

Nov. 20-Feb. 1 |Sept. 12-Nov. 10) Nov. 12-Jan. 10 
lst 10 days| Hunting per- | Hunting _ per- 
open Monday,| mitted every} mitted every 
Tues. & Fri.; | day. day. 

closed _ there- 

after. 

Nov. 20-Feb. 1 |Sept. 12-Nov. 10} Nov. 12-Jan. 10 
[st 10 days | Hunting per- | Hunting © per- 
open Monday, | mitted . every | mitted every 
Tues. & Fri.; | day. day. 

closed _ there- 


after. 








OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING MIGRATORY BIRDS 






















DOVE WOODCOCK SNIPE 
8 4 8 
Oct. 2 -Oct..35 Nov. 20-Dec. 29| Dec. 24-Jan. 7 
Dec. 15 - Dec. 29 Hunting per- | Hunting _ per- 
Hunting permitted every| mitted every | mitted every 
day. day. day . 
— Oct. 3 = Oct. iS Nov. 20-Dec. 29} Dec. 24-Jan. 7 
Dec. 15 - Dec. 29 Hunting per- | Hunting _ per- 
Hunting permitted every | mitted every | mitted every: 
day. day. day. 
Oct. 1 - Oct. 15 Nov. 20-Dec. 29| Dec. 24-Jan. 7 
Dec. 15 - Dec. 29 Hunting per-| Hunting _ per- 
puny permitted every] mitted every| mitted every 
day. That part of Franklin | day. day. 
County east of St. Rd. 30 
and a line extending from 
the point where St. Rd. 30 
turns west to the water line 
and including all of Alli- 
gator Point shall be closed 
to the taking of dove dur- 
ing the October 1 to Octo- 
ber 15 portion of the dove 
seasoit. 
oct..b - Get. 15 Nov. 20-Dec. 29| Dec. 24-Jan. 7 
Dec. 15 - Dec. 29 Hunting per- | Hunting _ per- 
Seidl permitted every| mitted every | mitted — every 
day. day. day. 
Oct. 1 - Oct. 15 Nov. 20-Dec. 29} Dec. 25-Jan. 7 
Dec. 15 - Dec. 29 Hunting per- | Hunting _ per- 
Hunting permitted every | mitted every | mitted every 
day. day. day. 
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